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as he sat by his side. The old man told us that the hunt so 
far had not been very successful, that the buffalo were not 
plenty north of the Republican as they used to be when he 
was a young man, but tomorrow, he said, a grand surround 
would be made, as his young men had reported plenty of 
buffalo about twenty miles tothe southward. Pleased with 
this intelligence we left him and after a stroll through the 
Indian camp returned to our own, and were soon enjoying 
the deep and dreamless sleep that follows a hard day’s 
march. 

But alas for our anticipations. When we rose next 
morning we were dismayed by the sight of a dark mist 
which hung over the valley, sometimes lifting for a few 
moments so as to disclose the bluffs beyond, and then set- 
tling down again heavier than before. It was evident that 
the scouts sent out by the Indians to look for buffalo would 
be unable to see through the heavy fog, and so our pros- 
pcets for a hunt on this day were very poor. We started 
from our camp soon after the Pawnees moved out, and 
before long our doleful thougths were dispelled by the 
interesting spectacle of four thousand Indians on the 
march. 

At the head of the column waiked eight men, each carry- 
ing a long pole wrapped round with red and blue cloth and 
fantastically ornamented with feathers, which fluttered 
in the breeze as they were borne along. These were the 
buffalo sticks, and were religiously guarded at all times, as 
the success of the huat was supposed to depend largely up- 
on the respect shown to them. Immediately after these 
came thirty or forty of the principal men of the tribe, all 
mounted on superb ponies, their saddies glittering with 
silver ornaments, and their bridles tinkling with little bells, 
Then followed a motly assemblage, consisting of the squaws 
of the tribe, each of whom as she walked along led one or 
two ponies heavily packed. A moderately loaded pony 
would carry, first the lodge, with the poles tied on each 
side of the pack, the ends dragging along on the ground, 
next a pile of blankets and robes a foot or two in height, 
around which are tied pots, tin cups, and other utensils, 
and on top of this heap are perched from two to five small 
children, each of which holds in its arms two or three young 
puppies. Loose horses without any burdens, and half- 
grown colts, each with a little pack on its back, run at large 
among the the crowd, and their shrill neighings mingle 
with the barking of the dogs and the incessant clamor of 
the women. Along the outskirts of this strange concourse 
ran half a dozen well grown boys engaged in playing a 
game in which they seemed intensely interested, and on 
which as I afterwards learned, they were betting. Each 
held in his right hand a slender stick about four feet long, 
and one of them had also a ring of plated raw hide three or 
four inches in diameter. As the latter ran he threw this 
ring before him so that it rolled alopg upon its circumfer 
ence and then each of the players tried to throw his stick 
through it. They were not very successful in their at- 
tempts, and I fancy that the amounts lost and won were 
not very heavy. As I cast my eye around over the prairie, 
I saw on every side small parties of Indians trudging along 
on foot, their blankets drawn closely about them and their 
bows and arrows on their back. Surprised at seeing sp 
many walking when the number of riderless horses in the 

band was so large, Iasked Lute the reason of it. He told 
me that they were letting their horses rest now, so that: 
they might be fresh when they needed them to run buffalo. 

We travel on for several hours and gradually the mist 

disappears beneath the powerful rays of the sun. Occasion- 
ally we cross a little stream, and as we approach it forty or 
fifty men and boys hurry’ ahead and disperse themselves 
through the timber, killing whatever game they can find. 
On one such occasion a lordly elk disturbed by these in- 
vaders, springs from a thicket and runs out-toward the 
bluffs unfortunately on the wrong side of the creek and 
toward the column. Too late he perceives his mistake and 
turns to retrace his steps, but is met by a dozen yelling 
enemies. Again he turns, and now strives to escape in an- 
other direction, but twenty horsemen have shot out from 
the main body, and in less time than it takes ta tell it the 





the tangled thickets that grow upon their banks lurks the 
great white wolf; and amid the topmost Branches of some 
lofty cottonwood the white-headed eagle rears her gigantic 
brood. Among the numberless bluffs that rise one after 
another like the waves of a tossing sea, the buffaloes can 
be seen by thousands; some peacefuily repositfy on the rich 
bottoms, others feeding upon the short nutritious grass 
that clothes the hillsides. The calves play clumsily about, 
and the old bulls from the tops of the bluffs grimly watch 
over their uncouth families. 

Rarely are these scenes disturbed save when the prowl- 
ing Sioux, returning from some foray upon the luckless set- 
tlers, halts for a brief period to rest his worn out animals 
and to eat his hasty meal, or when a squadron of cavalry 
with rattle of arms and clink of spur hurries along upon 
the trail of the dusky robber, all too late to recover his 
booty or avenge his crimes. A few hunters or a party of 
surveyors occasiynally pass through this region, but except 
by these and by the Indian it is rarely visited. 

We are standing upon the northern border of the present 
range of the buffalo. A few passing beyond the Republi- 
can advance as far north as the Piatte, but rarely cross that 
river. South of the former, however, they still abound; 
not in such numbers indeed as in former years, but still 
often sufficiently numerous to blacken the plains and to be- 
eome an easy prey to whoever will hunt them. But their 
days are numbered, and unless some action on this subject 
is speedily taken not only by the States and Territories, but 
by the National Government, these shaggy brown beasts, 
these cattle upon a thousand hills, will ere long be among 
the the things of the past. 

Jim. R—— and myself had left New York a week before, 
and meeting Lute at Plum Creek, had there obtained horses 
and a team and started off to overtake the Pawnees, who 
with their families and all their impedimenta, had set out 
from their reservation three weeks before for a grand buf- 
falo hunt. Many a time during my wanderings west of the 
Missouri, had these hunts of the Indians been described to 
me with a graphic eloquence that filled me with enthusiasm 
as I listened to the recital, and I had determined that if 
ever the opportunity offered I would take part in one.’ The 
time had at last come, and we were now on our fourth day 
out from the rail road, having traveled over’ one hundred 
and twenty miles, and hoping before nightfall to catch up 
with the Indians. 

Nor were we disappointed in this hope, for when we 
crossed the Republican and turned southward, the trail 
whieh we were following became fresher and gaye evidences 
of having been made only the day before. Soon we passed 
their last night’s camp, the ashes of the fires still warm and 
the fresh buffalo bones not yet dried by the sun. Encour- 
aged by these signs we urged férward our horses, and a 
short time before dark our exertions were rewarded by the 
sight of the white lodges of the Pawnees which dotted the 
broad bottom of Beaver creek. 

There were about two hundred lodges, occupied by 
over four thcusand Indians, principally Pawnees, with a 
few Poncas and Omahas. Within the camp and among 
the lodges were picketed the horses. The reason for this 
as we afterward learned, was that the Paw nees had encoun- 
tered that afternoon small band of Sioux, and after chasing 
them for several miles had captured four of their horses. 
Of course they knew that the Sioux if they had the oppor- 
tunity would return the compliment by stampeding their 
stock and making off with the best of it. This they in- 
tended to prevent by keeping the horses so near them that 
no unusual movement of the the herd could be made with- 
out being noticed by some one in the camp. 

The scene was one of bustling activity. The women and 
girls were busily at work bringing water, chopping wood 
and cooking, while the men strolled about the camp smok- 
ing and talking, or clustered together on the bluffs and 
gazed at us as we approached. Half a mile from the vil- 
lage we halted and made camp and after supper rede over 
to see old Peta-la-shar, the head chief of the Pawnees. He 
received us courteously, and Lute even warmly, calling 
him ‘‘my son,” and patting him affectionately on the back 
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dienedncenint 
H! hungry reader ! gormandizer ! 
How blest your lot, how foul is mine ! 
Pray realize it—realize, ah! ; 
Mine ‘tis to die that you may dine. 









When from the natal shell I bursted 
To fledgling life «nd parent hen, 

That precious life I little trusted 
Would be so soon shelled out again. 







Amid the barn-yard’s rare attractions, 
Strutting the feathered herd among, 

1 little dreamed such fowl eggs-actions 
On Christmas holidays were wrung. 








I never troubled the Hereafter; + 
The present was sufficient blise— 

Alas! it is no cause for laughter 
To find our necks twirled short in this. 







Yet ‘twas for this betimes I fattened, 
For this alone so fully fed; 

That when a Christmas day next happened 
My veins should not in vain be bled. 








For this I proudly strutted, hobbled! 
*I dreampt not of this bitter cup. 

Long time I gobbled, gobbled, gobbled, 
Bnt now at last I'm gobbled up. 








Say, reader, am I justly treated? 
Should that which is of‘right my meet 
Be freely out to strangers meted? | 
Confess it now, I beg, entreat! 








Regard my end with melancholy— 
Drawn and quartered, basted, sauced -- 
And when you sing the yule and holly 
Contemplate, too, the holocaust. CaarRLes HAt.ock. 


Ruffalo Hant with the Pawnees. 


HE sun pushing aside the rosy curtains of the east 
commences to renew his daily course, bringing again 
light and life to all animated nature. He touches the more 
elevated bluffs with flaming light and suffuses the whole 
heavens with a ruddy glow. The leaves of the low wil- 
lows, frosted with a coating of tiny dew-drops, glisten-in 
in his light, and each silvery globule that hangs from the 
high grass reflects his image like a polished mirror. The 
waters of the Republican, dark and turbid as they always 
are, seem to become purer as they are touched by his beams, 
and flash and gleam as they whirl along toward the Mis- 
souri. The mellow whistle of the meadow lark is heard 
from the prairie, the short cry of the migrating blackbird 
falls from on high, a flock of ducks on whistling wing pass 
over us on their way to those genial climes where frost and 
snow do not penetrate, and where the rigors of winter are 
not felt. 

The quite beauty of the prospect is enchanting, but I 
desire to introduce you to more stirring scenes, Bear with 
me for a moment, however, while I give you a brief de- 
scription of the country through which we are to journey 
—of the land of the buffalo. Could we attain the heights 
traveled by the feathered travelers that are continually 
passing, a magnificent. view would meet our eyes. Far 
away to the north I would point out to you the faint dark 
line formed by the tall cottonwoods that fringe the Platte 
and by which its direction east and west may be traced as 
far as the eye can reach. As far to the south and scarcely 
to be discerned save by the keenest sight, another low dark 
line marks the course of the Solomon, and between these 
two we see many lesser streams, some flowing north and 
some-south, each bearing its share of alluvium to. swell the 
deltas of the Mississippi. Besides these the plain is inter- 
sected by innumerable ravines running in all directions. 
These serve to carry off the surplus water in times of rain, 
each emptying into some large one, and that in turn 
into one still larger, until finally a stream is formed which 
joins into the main river. On the borders of such streams 
feed the deer and elk; along their grassy bottoms stalks the 
wild turkey, resplendent in his bronzed plumage; among 
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noble animal is surrounded. He hesitates, stops, and then 
makes a bold dash at the weakest point in the circle, but 
ere he reaches it three or four arrows pierce him and he 
turns again. The circle grows smaller, and again he makes 
an effort to break it, but his strength is gone, he staggers 
and comes to his knees. Vain are all his efforts, the knife 
is at his throat, and with a groan he -yields up his life; and 
in a few minutes naught remains to mark the spot where 
the beautiful creature fell save his horns and a few 
polistied bones that shine white in the morning sun. 

A little later, distant shouts great our ears and attract our 
attention to another quarter. As we gaze in the direction 
of the sounds we see the huge forms of thirty or forty buf- 
falo appearing over a bluff but a few hundred yards away. 
Again the better mounted riders spur out from the line, 
this time myself among the number. The buffalo see us, 
stop, and then separate and flee in wild confusion. Half 
a dozen Indians and myself start after part of them and 
follow at a full run as they dash madly down a steep ravine 
throwing up dense clouds of dust in their furious career. 
As we near the small stream into which the ravine empties 
I am within thirty yards of the hindmost, when a young 
Indian mounted on a beautiful, but evidently untrained 
horse, passes me and ina few jumps is alongside of the 
game. He discharges an arrow, but before he has time to 
do more his horse, terrified by the enormous bull, carries 
him by, and the latter becomes now the pursuer. I put 
spurs to my horse and as soonas I get within easy distance, 
fire and the ball entering near the root of the tail ranges 
diagonally forward and comes out at the shoulder. The 
huge beast drops to the shot and I pull up to examine my 
first buffalo. I marvel at his monstrous size and vast 
strength, and admire his massive horns and hoofs, which 
shine like polished ebony, and his shaggy head with its 
impenetrable shield of hair, hide and bone; and as the In- 
dians prepare to skin the game I remount and ride off, mus- 
ing sadly upon the future of the Indian and the buffalo. 

AsI proceed Iam joined by several returning hunters 
laden with spoil. The red meat neatly sliced from the 
bones, is piled high behind the riders, and the crimson 
drops which trickle from it color the flanks of the horses. 
already wet from their sharp exercise. My companions 
chatter and laugh in high glee at their success, and we con- 
verse as well as we can by means of signs and broken sen- 
tences of Pawnee and English. We reach the main 
body, and the bloody loads are handed over to the squaws 
and by them transferred to the backs of the much enduring 
pack animals, the march is resumed and we do not halt 
agan until near noon, when we cross a small creek and pre- 
pare tocamp. Almost all the company have crossed when 
we hear a shrill chorus of yells and a great fluttering of 
wings, and perceive that the foremost of the ‘‘skirmishers” 
have come upon a band of wild turkeys. Several are killed 
with clubs, and the rest seek safety, some by running and 
others by flight. One of the latter passing over us ata 
height of not more than twenty yards, becomes a target 
for all the loose articlesin the camp. The air is positively 
darkened by the cloud of arrows, whips, sticks and hatch- 
ets that are projected at this unlucky bird. Noone seems 
to care what his missile hits when it comes down, or 
whether he loses it or not, if he can only get that turkey. 
The latter sustains no more serious injury than the loss of 
a few feathers and manages to prolong his flight until he 
reaches the outskirts of the crowd. There he alights, how- 
ever, and is immediately pounced upon and torn to pieces 
by the excited boys. 

All hands having crosséd, a spot is chosen where the 
creek bottom is wide enough to accomodate the whole 
company, and camp is made. The animals are unpacked 
and picketed out to feed; the lodges are set up; a hundred 
thin columns of smoke denote the existence of as many 
fires. Some of the squaws hurry away up and down the 
creek and soon return laden with wood and water, others 
plant poles upright in the ground and throwing the fresh 
hides over them commence the tedious operation of scraping 
off the flesh and fat that still adheres to them. Part of the 
men ride out toward the bluffs, so as to be the first to re- 

ceive the news, if any thing is reported by the scouts, and 
a few lounge about our wagon, but by far the greatest 
number are in their lodges eating their midday meal. 

We had been in camp two hours or more and were lazily 
reclining under the wagon, when asudden bustle among the 


Indians attracted our attention, and on looking out toward 


the bluffs we saw a horseman riding hard for camp, while 
the men that he passed shouted and gesticulated in great 
excitement. On reaching the lodges the rider halted near 
a group of the chief men and spoke a few words to them. 
He then rode off again, and after a short consultation some 
order was given, and in ten minutes the lodges were down 
and packed and a part of the company were flying off 
down the creek. Only the women and children, however. 
‘While the packing was being done the men had moved the 
saddles and bridles from their horses, substituting for the 
latter a strip of raw hide around the lower jaw. They had 
also stripped off their own clothing and stood forth as 
naked as when they came into the world, save for a breech 
clout and a pair of moccasins apiece. Their bows and 
arrows they held in their hands. Ata given signal they 
started off, at first on a slow trot, but gradually increasing 
their speed until the trot became a canter and the canter a 
swift gallop. 
At the first movement in the camp Lute had notified us 


of what would take place, and we had saddled up and leav-. 


{ng'all our superfluous articles in the wagon had made 
ready to start. The wild gallop over the prairie with that 
excited multitude was an experience calculated to impress 





‘itself ‘indelibly upon the memory, and I shall never for- 


get it. 

The band was at.first widely scattered, but as we pro- 
ceeded the ranks closed up and it became more eompact. 
Many of the Indians leading their horses, advance on foot, 
keeping well up with the mounted men. Here and there 
I see two of them mounted on a single horse and leading 
two others; the former will be turned loose when we ap- 
proach the buffalo and its riders wil] make their hunt on 
fresh horses, ; 

On we go, mile after mile, and still no sign of halting. At 
times the pace is slackened as we ascend some high bluff, 
and one or two of the leaders cautiously peer over it to see 
if the game is in sight. In front of the line ride at regular 
intervals the ‘‘Pawnee Police” so called, whose duty it is 
to restrain the more ardent, and those whose horses are 
fastest, until the charge is made; so that the game may not 
be frightened too soon, and so that all may have an equal 
ehance at it. Very deliberately they advance, checking 
their impatient ponies which snuff the chase and are eager 
to commence it. Sometimes a restive horse carries his 
rider too far forward and the latter is sternly warned back 
by the nearest of the leaders. And woe to the luckless 
wight that fails to heed such a warning. The power of 
the ‘‘Police” is absolute during the hunt, and if an order is 
disobeyed or neglected by the delinquent, be he white or 
red, of high degree or low, may be knocked off his horse 
with a club and beaten into submission without receiving 
any sympathy even from his best friends. 

Six, eight, ten miles have been passed over when a brief 
halt is made. The game is in sight, and when I ride upto 
the top of the high bluff where the leaders are congregated, 
I see on the prairie four or five miles away clusters of dark 
spots that I know must be the buffalo. Presently we start 
again and change our course so that a range of bluffs con- 
ceals the game. By this time all the Indians have mounted 
and are préssing as close behind the ‘‘Police” as they dare. 
The wet flanks of the ponies glisten in the declining sun, 
and dashes of white foam flake their breasts as with out- 
stretched necks and eare thrown forward they gallop along, 
showing as much excitement as their riders. The latter sit 
their animals like Centaurs, their long hair streaming out 
behind them and lifting at every jump of the horses. 

At length we reach the top of the lait ridge and see the 
buffalo lying down in the creek bottom a mile beyond. 
The place could not have been more favorable for a sur- 
round had it been chosen for the purpose. A plain two 
miles broad and intersected by a narrow stream, is encir- 
cled by high bluffs up which the buffalo must toil slowly, 
but which the more nimble ponies can ascend almost as fast 
as they can run on level ground. As we commence to de- 
scend the face of the bluff, the pace is slightly accelerated. 
The Indians at either extremity of the line press forward, 
and its contour is now crescent like. Men and horses com- 
mence to evince more excitement, but the five hundred buf- 
faloes reposing below us do not seem to notice our advance. 
A few wiley old bulls, however, that occupy the tops of 
the lower bluffs, take the alarm and commence to scud off 
over the hills. At last when we are within half a mile of 
the ruminating herd a few of them rise to their feet, aud 
soon all spring up and stare at us for a few seconds; then 
down go their heads and in a dense mass they rush off to- 
ward the bluffs. As they rise to their feet the leaders of 
our party give the signal, and each man puts his horse to 
its utmost speed. The fastest horses are soon among the 
last of the buffalo, but still their riders push forward to try 
and turn the leaders of the herd and drive them back into 
the plain. This they in part accomplish, and soon the bot- 
tom is covered with the flying animals. They dash madly 
along and the trained horses keep close to the buffalo with- 
out any guidance, yet watch constantly for any indication 
of an intention to charge and wheel off, if such intention 
is imanifested. The Indians discharging arrow after arrow 
in quick succession, ere long bring down the huge beasts and 
then turn and ride off after another. 

Lute, Jim, and myself each shoot three or four and then 
we come together on a little hill that overlooks the valley. 
and become spectators of the scene. Soon the chase is 
ended, and the plain is dotted with dark objects over each 
of which bend two or three Indians busily engaged in se- 
curing the meat. Every ounce of this will be saved, and 
what is not eaten while fresh, will be jerked and thus pre- 
served for consumption during the winter. How different 
would have been the course of a party of white hunters had 
they the same opportunity. They would have killed as 
many animals, but would have left all but enough for one 
day’s use to be devoured by the wolves or to rot upon the 
prairie. 

As we ride slowly back Lute beguiles the way by relating 
to us some of the traditions of the Pawnees, to which we 
lend an attentive ear. Camp reached and supper over, we 
turn our attention to the Indians. There is great rejoic- 
ing among the company tomight. Some roast the delicious 
hump ribs, and some broil the heart and liver. Many stuff 
the intestines with fragments of the tenderloin aad boil 
them, thus obtaining a most delicate soup, and others take 
the great marrow bones and greedily feast upon the luscious 
contents. And so the evening wears away, passed by our 
little party in the curious contemplation of a phase of life 
that is becoming more and more rare as the years roll by, 
and by the Indians in feasting and merriment, and when at 
last we seek our couches and drop off to sleep, the Pawnees 
are still pegging away at the buffalo meat right manfully. 
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A CRUISE TO WINDWARD. 





BY J. NEWTON WILSON. 
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HE British flag was gracefully floating over the dark 
walls of Fort Charlotte one breezy morning as we 
quietly glided from the harbor of Nassau, bound for a trad- 
ing voyage to Turk’s Island and other small seaports lying 
in our track. Our craft was a very fine Bahama wrecker, 
of schooner rig and clipper-like appearance. Her tall, 
tapering spars bespoke for her somewhat the appearance of 
a slaver, which in truth she had been at one time. We 
were not many hours in rounding the eastern shores of 
New Providence, and ere the sun had set below the west 
ern coral hills the silvery islands were rapidly vanishing 
from our view. I kept the deck till eight bells were struck, 
and then went below, leaving the pilot and mate in charge 
of the watch. I sprang into my bunk and flew to the land 
of dreams, nor did my eyes wink again till the loud clang 
of the breakfast bell caused me to arouse myself and par- 
take of the savory turtle stew that was neatly served up to 
the table by a Spanish darkey. After doing ample justice 
to this favorite West India dish, I lighted a cigar, and tak- 
ing my cup of steaming coffee proceeded to the deck. ‘Ihe 
morning ‘was balmy and refreshing in the extreme. No 
land was visible, but close on our starboard were to be seen 
the snowy sails of sponging sloops. Our little vessel was 
dancing prettily over the foaming waters, for the wind was 
fine and free. Flying fish darted from the blue depths of 
the sea, and, as it were, played tag for an hour. Towards 
noon a negro from aloft cried ‘‘Land ho,” which soon ap- 
peared on our lee, when we gave free sheet to the flowing 
sails, and a narrow neck of land loomed before us, and the 
beauties of habitation greeted our eyes, and noon found us 
anchored at Long Cay. Here I had letters to a Mr. F—, 
a gentleman much esteemed by the natives of the Bahamas. 
He was one of those jolly, good-hearted fellows that I have 
met with.once and a while through life. His dwelling was 
a delightful. and cozy little stone building, surrounded by a 
latticed piazza, and being on a hill overlooked the broad 
ocean before it. My host’s good wife made me feel per- 
fectly at home. 
One morning my friend saddled two Cuban mustangs, 
and we rode on these spirited little animals for miles away 


.to the extensivé salt lakes. This was a novel scene, the 


waters covering as much ground apparently as Loch Lom- 
ond, New Brunswick, and of a blood-like color. These 
ponds, as they are styled, are divided into numerous small 
spaces by low stone walls, and are called pans. Here the 
waters, which are not six inches deep, become curdled by 
strong dry winds, and the salt is then raked by the natives 
in heaps, and after being thoroughly bleached and drained 
is wheeled in hand barrows to the margin of tht lake, and 
is then carted by mules to the place of shipment. 

After transacting my business at this place I hastened 
on board my vessel, and soon we were running along before 
the trade winds towards the island of Ineagua, and arrived 
at Matthew Town next day. HereI sold more of my goods, 
and passed a pleasant evening at the residence of the Amer- 
ican consul. The houses at this town were nearly all of 
stone, with latticed balconies adorning those of the Gov- 
ernment officials and some others. It presents quite a lively 
appearance from the sea, and its custom-house officials, 
who are as black as the eyes of ‘‘Black-eyed Susan,” dress 
most stylishly. Polished brass buttons and fine navy blue 
gave them an appearance that would invite all nations to 
respect the officials of Her British Majesty’s Government. 
Here I found a stout, genial old allopathic doctor. He was 
a liberal fellew, and was never known to throw a drop of 
good grog over his shoulder. . 

One morning, with the thermometer at about ninety-two, 
we started, gun in hand, among the flamingoes. We 
knocked over some young ones as they flew in line like a 
body of English red coats charging bayonets. Their red- 
dish feathers would lave added fair stock toa millinery 
establishment, and, like the Ashantee warriors, their beaks 
or noses were Romanish, their legs and necks long, but 
withal muscular and full of vitality. There is plenty of 
game in the West Indies, and I have often bagged enough 
to reward a hard day’s toil, among which was the stilt 
plover, pigeon, snipe, common quail, ring-tailed dove, and 
last and best of all, the gaulding. This bird is about the 
size of a bantam hen, and flits among the mangrove trees 
in lagoons and swashes just before dark. 

We again set sail, and shaped our course over the Cayas 
Banks for Turk’s Island, our destination. The scenery 10 
crossing the limpid waters of these shoals is of the most 
romantic character. For more more than a hundred miles 
can plainly be seen the bottom of the sea. Countless num- 
bers of fish might be observed swimming busily among the 
sponges, near which exquisite shells were strewed, but sud- 
denly the dark form of a murderous shark rushes forward, 
and they dart for safety beneath some friendly coral ledge. 
After crossing these banks we hauled aft our sheets and 
stood for Turk’s Island passage, and were soon moored 
near the Grand Turk, or king of the West India salt isl- 
ends. This island is nothing more than a barren rock. 
The vast mounds of salt along its shores remind the north- 
erner of the snow covered hills of his native land in wit- 
ter. About one eighth of the population are white, «nd 
form the chief portion of the business community. Some 
extensive genera! stores adorn the wide street that ranges 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





along the seashore of ‘the town, and many fine dwellings 
stand on its salt covered suburbs.’ Here the place was 
filled with refugees from Hayti and St. Domingo. What 
tall, muscular fellows they were—their skins quite dark, 
with Arab features, and long coarse hair, glossy and black. 
Many of them had taken part in the fierce struggle which 
was raging in their unhappy country against the Spaniards. 
One of them told me he had killed in battle three Spanish 
officers with his sword. Said he: ‘‘My English young 
friend, Spaniards bloody cowards; they cut your throat in 
the dark; they like to grind knife and feel the edge, but 
they cannot stand the swordsmanship of my countrymen.” 
At Turk’s Island I sold the balance of my cargo, and pur- 
chased anchors, spars, and wrecked coffee. I also received 
on board some gold and silver—over one thousand pounds 
sterling—to be delivered by me to sundry merchants in 
Nassau. 

I now weighed anchor, homeward bound; the day was 
sultry, and accompanied by heavy thunder showers. To- 
wards night the weather threatened ill, and we took shelter 
ina place called East Cayco Harbor. Here the speckled 
mosquitoes drew the blood from our necks and faces most 
thoroughly, and many was the thick skinned negro who 
groaned under their weight. Here we obtained two barrels 
of beautiful fish of many varieties. 

Again we weighed anchor, and with a glorious breeze, 
about four points free, flew on towards the Bahamas, and 
made a call at Rum Cay, where we took aboard some pas- 
sengers, and four days after this we passed Cat Island, or 
better known abroad as St. Salvador. We are told that 
Columbus first saw it in 1492, but how he got to it without 
dashing against some of the other islands to windward of 
it [don’t know. Perhaps he had a pilot on board like my- 
self, that kept him clear of the rocks. This long snake- 
like island is the most valuable fruit growing district of the 
Bahamas, and exports pineapples, bananas, and oranges 
to the United States. During iny stay in the Bahamas I 
always ‘‘went in” for plenty of watermelons, bananas, 
sugar apples, sappadillis, and guavas. I have often seen a 
bunch of bananas weighing over a hundred pounds. 

The most curious little resident I ever met with in the 
West Indies was the soldier crab. Its limbs are remarkably 
small, and it handles them with all the machinery of a well 
ribbed umbrella. When frightened it silently stows away 
its limbs, lays low, and keeps cool. Iam told that every 
year they march down to the sea by thousands to spawn 
and change their shells. I have heard of their being used 
in Jamaica for soups, but in the Bahamas they are not con- 
sidered fit for human food. 


Two days more and we sighted NewProvidence, having been 


_ absent about forty days. We sailed through the eastern pas- 


sage, and handsomely glided past the massive old forts, and 


- were soon at anchoz abreast of this beautiful city of trees; 


but its glory was departing, for Fort Sumpter had hauled 
down the stars and bars, our friend Uncle Sam had con- 
quered his brother, and peace reigned again the Union; but 
empty warehouses and well-filled graves stood as monu- 
ments in New Providence to account for some of the nett 


- prcceeds of the sum total of the ‘‘Yankee war” and yellow 


fever. ™ 
<< 
“TURKEY SHOOTS.” 
—_——+>-—_—_—— 
Ep:Tor Forest AND STREAM :— 


Who of us, country-reared and with sporting proclivities 
but recall with pleasure those days when, word previously 
given out, or more often a notice in irregular characters, 
(suggesting strongly that “the schoolmaster was abroad”) 
posted up on the door of the bar-roum or grocery store set- 
ting forth that on a certain day, (generally Thanksgiving or 
some day just before or between the holidays), there would 
be *‘a Turkey shoot” at the corners, or at some well-known 
tavern. How the announcement used to arouse cur juvenile 
enthusiasm! Then were rifles looked to, bullets cast, 
patches cut, and all the minutie of arrangements made for 
the match. The crack shots for miles around would be sure 
to be on hand, and many that were not shots at all, for 
there would be other fun always connected with ‘‘a shoot.” 

It is many years since we ran our eye along the tube at a 
turkey, but we presume those things are conducted about 
the same now a-days, varying in particulars perhaps in dif- 
ferent localities. In one section of the country the bird is 
secured in a box with only his head and neck exposed 
through a hole on the top, and at a distance of eighty yards 
the shooter must kill the bird “off hand,” or at two hun- 
dred yards and off hand, the bird being tied to a stake and 


‘in full view, it is only required to draw blood to win the prize. 


It could easily be seen whena turkey was hit by it’s flop- 
ping or jumping up; but sometimes a turkey would move 
even when the bullet came close, and only threw snow in 
it’s eyes, then if shooting at a long distance and the shooter 
had a friend on the watch to rush up and examine the bird 
it gave occasion for fraud or thumbing, as they call it, 7 é, 
drawing blood with thumb nail or a knife even, and claim. 
ing the bird. Then often followed angry and sometimes 
very vehement discussions. ; ° 
Up pur way a dead rest was allowed and invariab] 

ferred, the object being placed at a distance vitythg éten 
according to the timidity or meaness of the setter up of the 
birds. I can recall the time when sixty rods, (measurement 
then was always made by rods instead of yards), was con- 
sidered fair; but as rifles reached 8 higher degree of ac- 


F curacy at long range with their globe sights and other im- 





provements, ninety or even one hundreds rods were not 
considered out of the way. How well I remember the ex- 
citement that was ereated when Hi. R——, a celebrated 
turkey shooter of that region, brought on the ground his 
new Ferris rifle, with it’s globe sights and patent muzzle, 
(new things in those days), and what exclamations of 
wonder were uttered when Lance—who though but a boy 
then, but known as a good shot, after having got his range 
picked off seven of ‘‘old Pinto’s” turkeys in suécession. 

Old Pinto was a character in our parts, and known far 
and near for his speculating propensities, and withal was 
considered not over scrupulous in his business transactions, 
being decidedly close and not disposed to give the boys as 
they thought any more show than he could possibly help. 

The right thing to do was to have the turkey tied to the 
end of a rail or short stake with a cord of a few inches, 
giving the bird full play to stand erect and even to walk 
around a little, and that, too, on or against rising ground, 
in order that the shooter, when he missed or at the first 
shooting, might see where his balls struck and arrange his 
sights accordingly for his next shots. This of course, es- 
pecially ina windy day, would be an advantage to the 
shooters; but at one hundred rods or more, they claimed it, 
and it was considered right. 

But old Pinto could not often be so magnanimous, but 
would not only have small hen turkeys, often speckled or 
nearly white, and therefore difficult to be seen against the 
snow, but would set them down half way behind the rail, 
or as he once did, (and that created a big breeze among the 
boys), tied his bird on top of a crockery crate; and more- 
over, told us it was only ninety rods off when it was one 
hundred and more. 

That turkey stood thirty-six shots and was then killed by 
a hilarious hiccuping Hibernian, who never shot a rifle be- 
fore in his life. He had come reeling out of the tavern, and 
approaching Col. B., who was driving down his ball for his 
tenth shot, he said: ‘‘ Kurnel, be jabbers, yees promised 
me a schot the day.” The Colonel, as well as all of us, were 
pretty mad, for the arrangement had been consented to 
previously, that that turkey must be hit before any change 
should be made. Turning around, the Colonel said: ‘‘Well 
here, Jimmie, if you will kill that pigeon,” (it was a small 
speckled hen, not much larger than a pigeon, and being the 
first bird, and that too on a crockery crate, none of the 
boys had got the range), ‘‘you shall have all the whiskey 
you can hold.” 

Jimmie took the gun, and instead of lying down a! full 
length on ‘he slab, one end of which rested on the lower 
board of the fence, the other on the ground, thus giving a 
dead rest, he walked up to the tence and placing: the barrel 
on the top board, about breast high, after swaying about a 
little, pulled the trigger, and to our utter amazement, he 
shot that little bird through at the butt of the wings. 

It was an extraordinary chance shot, of course, but it was 
a big thing, and Jimmie was the hero of the day. I don’t 
think it was a good thing for Jimmie, for with the treats 
by all hands, it was the occasion of his taking in a very full 
cargo before night. After that, of course, the crockery 
crate was kicked one side, the birds were properly put up 
and everything went off smoothly. 

All this time fun was going on in the bar-room. Those 
who were not shooters, but were not the less anxious to 
carry home a roaster, were trying their hands at the raffles. 
Ah, with what intense anxiety the boys would watch the 
turn of those deceiving dice! Once we remember when the 
big turkey was up, (an eighteen pounder), forty-six was 
high, and had so stood for some time, when it came little 
humpbacked Mike’s turn, (Mike was the only son of the 
washerwoman, ‘‘and she was a widow,” and the Doctor had 
given him a sixpence to try his luck). As his first raffle 
proved to be three sixes, his next two fives and a four, 
leaving fourteen to tie, with what eagerness we watched for 
the result, and as the ivories rolled out two fives and a six, 
what a shout went up, and then when little Mike trudged 
off home with the turkey on his shoulder, nearly as large as 
himself, it was a fit and satisfactory finale to the day’s 
sport. J ACOBSTAFF. 

i 


A “WATCH ON THE RHINE.” 


At a quarter past two P. M., while sitting on a fallen 
tree, I thought of my dream of the night before, and then 
the mortifying fact dawned upon my benighted mind that 
dreams always go by contraries. 

As it was then late, and we were about eight miles from 
any living thing, we deemed it best to strike civilization ag 
soon as possible, and with this thought uppermost in our 
minds we turned in the direction of St. Barnabe. I don’t 
know how the others felt, but I was growing savage. I 
was determined to shoot something before I got home, and 
when we were so near St. Barnabe that I knew where I 
was, I left the party and went into business for myself, and 
it came very near being a grave mistake. Shortly after we 
separated, as I was making my way through an opening in 
the woods, I was startled by hearinga loud grunt and some- 
thing run. I was frightened. I thought of bears and 
panthers, and a cold sweat fairly stood on my gun barrel. 
I buttoned my coat around me to keep from shaking to 
pieces, and cautiously moved away. In doing so I discov- 
ered the cause of my unmanly agitation. It was standing 
about five rods away, and was nothing more nor less than 

a hog; but such a hogI never saw on hoofs before. He 
looked as though he had just returned from an expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin, and had endured the pri- 
vations and hardships of numerous Arctic winters. Why, 
you could have cooked him bodily and he wouldn’t have 
produced enough grease to lubricate the balance wheel of a 
Howard adjustment. The idea of being frightened by 4 
hog roused my indignation to such a pitch that I deter- 
mined to teach his hogship a good lesson. Accordingly, I 
levelled my Canadian stub twist in his dire¢tion and cov- 
ered what I could with my sight, and then, without a word 
of warning, I introduced to his notice about a quarter of a 
pound of No. 8, backed up by a reasonable amount of pro- 
jective material. To say that the swine was taken by sur- 
prise doesn’t express it. For about a minute I guess he 
thought King William had made another forced march on 
the Rhine. Eleven seeonds later, hatless and gunless and — 
senseless, I was ruminating on the mutability of human 
calculations among the branches of a small oak, whither I 
had taken myself rather suddenly to escape the fury of 
that hog’s onslaught. Looking at him from the tree, I 
never for an instant doubted but what that hog’s whole soul 
was in the work before him. I never sawa more thorough- 
ly interested specimen of hog anatomy in my life. He 
peeled the bark off the tree with his tusks, and ploughed 
deep furrows in the dirt and leaves directly under me. From 
al ll point of view, that porker did the finest bit of 
fiel ever saw. I thought of George Wright, Ros. 
Barfiés, and other noted players, but the hog suffered by 
comparison. I tried to enter into conversation with him, 
with the view of getting him to play in Boston next season, 
but as near as I could make out, he was already engaged. 1 
didn’t relish the idea of remaining in that tree long, for I 
was bareheaded, and feared sunstroke; besides, 1 never 
took mueh interest in the lumber trade. But deliverance 
came from an unexpected quarter. It appears that when I 
fired one of the dogs left the party and started in the direc- 
tion of the sound, thinkiag, no doubt, I had discovered 
game, and so had. I would give all I possessin the world 
to know what that dog’s feelings were as he came upon the 
scene and saw me up the tree and the hog standing guard. 
I was completely overjoyed, and came near falling out of 
the tree into the jaws of death, or the hog’s. However, 
the grunter now turned his attention to the new comer, and 
I made up my mind that if that dog didn’t want crape on 
his front door in the morning hz had better leave me to my 
fate, but the result clearly proved the truth of Bill’s re- 
mark, that ‘‘there ace more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” The dog seemed 
to take in the situation at a glance; he also noted that he 
had got no slouch of a hog to deal with, and then com- 
menced a series of movements between the two which for 
grandeur of conception and rapidity of execution have had 
no equal. The highest ambition of that dog at this partic- 
ular moment seemed to be to get in the rear of the hog, and 
the hog was just as anxious to keep his enemy in front, 
and for me to describe the movements of the two in this 
contest would require a volume as large as the corner-stone 
of the new post office. I should think that fifteen minutes 
had passed when the hog showed signs of distress, and he 
was evidently contemplating one of those masterly retreats 
that made McClellan’s name so famous, wlien an unexpec- 
ted movement on the part of the dog brought the idea to a 
head at once. The dog had been watching for the chance, 
and when he caught the hog off his guard he made a light- 
ning spring and fastened to one of the hog’s ears, and that 
settled the fate of Europe on that field. You could hear 
that hog give vent to his injured feelings for miles as he 
crashed through the woods, dragging the canine with him. 
I lost no time in getting out of that tree, and gathering up 
my hat and gun I commenced to put real estate between 
me and the scene of the late conflict in a somewhat marvel- 
ous manner. Before I got home the dog joined me, and he 
seemed as modest and unconcerned about his victory as I 
was in not sayiny anything about it when we arrived. I 
don’t care to go hunting here any more; it isn’t a happy 
pastime, From your unhappy Damon. 





Sr. BARNABE, Canada, 1878. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

We had been told such marvelous stories about the abun- 
dance of game here that we made up our minds that if we 
once got started nothing would stop the slaughter but dark- 
ness or lack of shooting material. Friday night we scoured 
the town for guns, and laid in our stock of ammunition, 
which, by the way, isa very important part of a hunfer’s 
outfit. I calculate that our stock averaged about as well as 
that of any party that has fitted out since the days of Dan- 
iel Boone. It was-near eight o’clock A. M. when we left 
St. Barnabe and plunged into the mud and primeval for- 
est. Our party consisted of Mr. Roloff, myself, two Ca- 
nadian guides in full war paint, and two dogs. Immedi- 
ately on striking the woods we threw ourselves into atti- 
tudes ready for instant action, and I am sorry to say we 
had no- occasion to throw ourselves out of them, only as 
the position became tiresome and obliged us*to change 
hands fora rest. In fact, we travelled from early morn 
until two P. M. without seeing a living thing twice the size 
of a June bug, and it was astonishing how fast I lost inter- 
est in that raid after twelve o’clock. I begged one of the 
guides to throw himself up and let us try him on the wing, 
but he flatly refused. Nothing presented itself to relieve 
the monotony but certain fluids, that suffered continually. 





—To the father of the family the Forrsr anp STREAM 
offers the advantages of amusing many a leisure hour. All 
rational sports are advocated. The ladies read and con- 
tribute to,the Forest 4ND Stream. The children.can re- 
ceive a pair of skates as a Prize. See Prize List. 
























































































Yor Forest and Strean, 
IN CAMP. 
—— = 
yee down the mist the dying sun 
Drops to his crimson bed. 
And sad, wierd voices of the nigit 
Lament the day as dead. 


The moon climbs up above the hill, 
In golden garments bright. 

And marks the ripples on the lake 
in lines of silver light. 


Amid the trees strange shadows glide 
Around our flickering fire, 
Going and coming as the flame 
Falls low or rises higher. 


Like sentinels above our camp,! 
The shattered hemlocks stand, 
Gray warders, who a hundred years 
Have looked o'er lake and land. 


And softly throngh the silence comes 
The outlet’s distant roar, 

And mingles with the rippling waves, 
Along the sandy shore. 


One flashing spark, the fading fire 
Throws up, and then iz dead, 
While forest breezes soft and cool, 


Blow o’er the hunter's bed. Fern Fry. 





AMONG THE ADIRONDACKS. 
——_————— 


SUNRISE ON LITTLE TUPPER’S LAKE.—A DEER HUNT AT ROCK 
POND.—CHASE AFTER A BUCK. 
Fe Sgt 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

One day last September, just as the gray dawn was break- 
ing in the east, and before objects became barely discerna- 
ble, I awoke and throwing my blanket aside sprang from 
my hemlock boughs, and pushed back the folds of the tent 
and stepped out into the morning air. How wondrously 
calm was all nature! So peaceful and quiet had been her 
slumbers here in the wilderness that night. The wind but 
barely stirred the leaves; the wavelets lapped the shore 
at our feet witha soft rippling sound, and across the waters 
in a path of silversheen the moonbeams danced, while the 
moon, full orbed rose right royally from behind the dark 
sides of old Buck mountain, and held court with her 
bright starry satelites over forest and stream. Soon the 
scene shifts. From the heavens the morning star, so lately 
sparkling like gold, is withdrawing its lustre, and the dark 
of the morn is becoming a pale gray, and surrounding ob- 
jects are becoming visible; a warm pink flush suffuses the 
east; higher it mounts,- and the day is fairly ing. 
Our camp is now astir. The guides begin to gatijerdogs; 
the axe soon divides them; some splinters are whittled, and 
soon a bright, cheerful flame is dancing through the fuel. 
The water is soon boiling; the coffee is made, and with 
some cold biscuits and fried potatoes, we despatch our 
breakfast, and then unchaining our hounds we enter tae 
boats and are once more dancing over the rippling waters 
of Little Tuppers toward its head, where a party encamped 
there are to join usin our hunt. The sun ha: risen above 
the mountains and is flooding the forest world with glory, 
painting with purple and gold cloud and mountain, and 
running around their edges golden lines, while others glow 
with crimson fire; and through this floating sea of clouds 
gleam all the colors of the rainbow. Such a mass of fan- 
tastic shapes, such changing hues, and yet so beautiful! I 
would that I had my paints and brushes with me that I 
might hastily sketch this wondrous scene, this most rare 
cloud effect in sunrise. But no, on we must push as 
the sooner we get our dogs started the better, and I turn 
my back to the glorious cloud palace, with its jewelled 
lines, and feel the breath of the fresh, pure morning blow- 
ing in my face, as our Saranac boat is swiftly propelled 
over the water by the strong arms of Hank, my trusty 
guide. How sparkle the waters, a ruby tint upon each 
wavelet! How liquid and transparent they appear in the 
morning glow! Up towards the head a fog bank lies cold 
and gray, its upper edges bathed in faint coral hue. On 
we dish, and as we round Watch Island we find the wind 
freshening, and out toward yonder point the waves are be- 
ginning todash. ‘‘We’ll have a windy day, and I rayther 
guess we'll get some rain.” I glance at the heavens as 
Hank speaks, and find the clouds gathering and fast losing 
their bright, gleaming colors, while those of violet, salmon 
and gray are taking their places, and over to our right 
spanning the sky is painted a rainbow, and the old_saying 
comes to mind, ‘‘rainbow in the morning is the sailor’s 
warning.” The loons are flying, and their clarion call echoes 
like a bugle blast from mountain to mountain. “That ere 
wind’s risin’ fast;” and sure enough Hank’s words proved 
true, for in afew moments we had hard work to make 
headway against the combing, crested waves. On we pull 
off from the lee shore, and upon rounding the point at the 
head, see lowering ina dark gray mass, far over Smith’s 
Lake, a shower. : 

Reaching the other camp, we find them all astir and 
ready. ‘Well, boys,” says Pliny, “‘we had better wait 
awhile till we see whether it’s going to rain or not; ’taint 
no use for me to put out the dogsif ‘tis.” And we wait; 
and now the rain drops patter on the water which has be- 
come quite tranquil, breaking the surface with myriad 
white spots; and now the cloud is passing to the westward, 
and through flying clouds we catch glimpses of the blue 
sky. ‘Well, I guess we'll try it;” and as the rain has 


ceased two boats start for Smith’s Lake and Charley Pond, 
another for Salmon Lake, while the other two go one to 
Rock Pond and the other to the island near the inlet of the 
lake, I also am to watch Rock Pond, and taking the dogs, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


we start. Hank steps into thé boat with me, and off we 


g® up the inlet. Pliny meanwhile takes the other dogs 
and plunges to the west. of the camp. Rowing along up 
the reed fringed hanks of the stream, we breathe in great 
draughts of the pure, fresh air, and gaze with delight upon 
the deep amber waters in which is reflected as in a mirror 
the long brakes and ferns, sky and clouds. The broad 
leaves of the hilly lie floating on its bosom, upon which 
lay contentedly here and there some frog or huge dragon 
fly, the former blinking at us comically as we pass, the lat- 
ter waving its wings to and froglistening in the sunlight. 

From the bushes of the mountain ash with its scarlet 
beriies, from the showy stems of the golden rod, and from 
reeds and rushes so brightly emerald, drip the crystal rain- 
drops, glistening like pearls in the bright beams. ‘Look 
there, Hank; just see how the deer travelled through here 
last night,” I exclaim, as inthe mud and sand all around us 
are seen the prints. ‘‘The shore is cut up like a sheep pas- 
ture.” ‘‘Golly,” says Tank, ‘‘aint that an all-fired big fel- 
ler that made that there huge track; as big as an ox.” 
The iilly pads were broken off where they had fed, and the 
bushes beaten down all around. The stream is very crook- 
ed and narrow and shallow, except here and there where 
at a bend lies a dark pool, where the trout love to lie. We 
at last arrive at the ‘“‘carry,” and Hank and I shoulder the 
boat and contents, and walk over it, and we did it without 
aslip or stumble over the old gnarled roots and rough 
stones that obstructed our path. Launching the boat again 
in the stream, we put off, now running upon some sunken 
log, now grating over a concealed rock, tugging and pull- 
ing, we at last emerge into Rock Pond, a beautiful sheet of 
water with an island almost in its centre. I row to my 
watch ground on the point near the outlet, thus command- 
ing a view of the Pond and the “runway” near the carry. 
Away down toward the westward, near the outlet of Sal- 
mon Lake, upon a small rock !ies the boat of H. and his 
guide, a.mere speck. Farther on, a mass of purple haze, 
loom the mountains of the lake, while all around is a cor- 
don of forest primeval. The red man has disappeared, as 
also the solitude-loving moose and beaver. By the far back 
lakes they still exist with the wolf and panther; the two 
latter, with the bear, make a tour now and then to this 
region. 


The pond now lies quite calm, ‘“‘the calm before the 
storm,” as afar over the woods is heard the hoarse murmur 
of the wind, like the roar of the sea, and out to the west 
the mountains are hid from view by a thin gray veil, as the 
rain comes steadily on; and now the island is shut from 
sight, and the patter of the rain over the trees and water 
sounds like the foam of some distant cascade. ‘‘Ough! 
this is pleasant,” I exclaim, as the storm comes down upon 
me, wetting me through. I wrap my rubber blanket as 
closely around me asI can. - ‘‘Hope they haven't started 
the dogs yet.” How dismal now is the scene; everything 
gray and leaden; but I think it nothing more than a shower; 
still it comes down fast, and I have to stand and take it. 
Ah, there it a streak of blue sky again, to the west. Not 
so bad a day after all. And the wind lulls, and the rain 
ceases to patter, though all around me is wet and drippiug. 
I thrown off my bla: ket and brush the water from my rifle, 
and—ah, isn’t that a dog? Away tothe north I hear a faint 
hum like a bee. I listen. Another hum; and another and 
another. Fast it booms and nearer. Ah, sweet music! 
and now the deep voices of the hounds are heard ringing 
out clearly on the mountain not two miles away. Nearer 
and nearer. The chase is warmer as they open out quick- 
er. Now look out, sharp. The deer may be in the lake 
any minute. I await with breathless expectation, the 
blood coursing quick and hot through me. Ah! A bound 
in the bush; a crash, and into the pond leaps a large doe. 
Icrouch down to let her swim out far enough to cut her 
off. Her ears are working back and: forward; she swims 
out but a few yards, turns, and makes for shore again. I 
ran through the woods towards the spot which she is mak- 
ing for, in order to frighten her out again, as I desired to 
make her swim out to H., after I got into my boat, which 
I could easily do, as he was very desirous of killing his 
deer, and I had killed two old does already in the past few 
days; but though Iran with all my might she was ashore 
before I arrived, and we met almost face to face. Witha 
bound like lightning she dashes by me on the beach. I fire, 
but it is like shooting at a rocket, and I miss, and she is out 
of sight across the point. I take a long breath and wish I 
had fired at her at once while she was in the water. But 
no matter; ‘‘make the best of it.” And now come down 
the dogs hot and fierce. I call them; ‘there, Spot, here 
Drive,” and show them where the deer came ashore; but 
no use; they think the deer swam into the lake, and will 

-not follow. And now, crashing through the brush, comes 
Hank, and he hastily inquires where the deer went in, and 
he tries to put the dogs on the track, but no use. ‘‘Durn 
the dogs,” says he, “that’s all-fired mean.” I jump upon 
my watch ground and look over the pond. What is that 
swimming out there by the island! A black speck! Is it 
moving? Yes. ‘‘By Jove, Hank, there’s another deer?” 
To make sure, I level my field glasses upoz. it. Hank seizes 
them and says, ‘‘where?” and looks through them quickly, 
and with a ‘‘by goll, so itis; get into the boat quick,” we 
dash out, and though the distance is about a mile anda 
half, we overhaul him fast. ‘‘Why don’t they start out 
from the island,” (meaning H. and his guide,) I exclaim, as 
they are seen standing upon it watching us, apparently 
wondering what we are rowing so fast across the lake for. 
“Don’t see the deer,” says Hank, The perspiration rolls 
from his forehead as he pulls with all his might, and we 
dash swiftly along. ‘‘A big buck,” I ery, and Hank re. 








plies, ‘Guess it’s the same buck I put Watch after up in 

the slash.” Andnow we near him; truly a big fellow, with 

a fine pair of antlers. ‘Just the one I have been looking 
for the past two weeks; how splendidly he will look mount - 
ed for a hat rack in my hall, eh, Hank? Can't let H. have 

him anyhow; if twas a doe ’twould be a different thing.” 

Now the buck sees us and makes for the point he is near, 

(and which I was afraid he would reach before we started 
as he was heading for it.) ‘Faster, Hank,” I yell, ‘‘he’ll 
get ashore,” and Hank tugs faster, the water flies, the oar 
blades bend, and the boat fairly jumps along.” Ah, the 
deer is turning from the point; he sees he cannot reach it, 
and makes for the marsh. We near him; he turns again 
for the Island; around again goes our boat. Ah, there 
comes H., his guide rowing with all his might; but he can’t 
overtake us, and the deer is ours, for the law of the woods 
is ‘‘who kills the deer to him it belongs,” and so we dash 
alongside. What a splendid big neck. ‘‘Hold, Hank; keep 
the boat steady,” I say, and aim at his back just below the 
neck, I fire, but on he keeps. I fire a little higher. ‘He's 
a tough old fellow; shoot him through the neck,” says 
Hank, and I put another cartridge in and aim and fire. I 
send the ball through his neck, his head falls over and he is 
ours. We tow him ashore, and it as much as we two wish 
to do to drag him on the rocks. ‘‘A buster; an old chap; 
will weigh 200 sure.” ‘I’m satisfied,” I replied. ‘Ah, 
there is Watch down at the runway where the buck came 
in.” A white spot is ceen across the leke in the slang or 
marsh, and we row across and take him, and call him, 
‘‘good dog, good fellow, and rowing back to our watch 
ground, we built a fire, and each taking off his clothes, 
while the other watches, dry them and feel better. 

The afternoon wears away. Now and then, afar off 
toward Salmon and Smith's Lakes, we heard the notes of the 
hounds, waking the woods with their music, and once the 
chase came so near we were all expectation to see the deer 
enter the lake; but presently it winds, and off up towards 
Salmon Lake it dies in the distance; and after waiting an 
hour or so longer, until near five o’clock, we enter onr 
boat and with ourgame and hounds find it heavily weighted. 
We reach camp after dark, hungry and tired, but pleased 
with our day’s hunt. And so go the days, happy ones, full 
of golden hours, but we must soon turn -our faces home- 
ward, after painting a few more scenes to show my friends 
glimpses of this wondrous forest world up here in the Adi- 
rondacks. C. C. MARKHAM. 

——__.30¢——_—__—. 
HONK! HONK! HONK! 
fered 


CHINCOTEAQUE IsLAND, Dec’r 19th, 187°. 
Ep1tor Forest AND STREAM:— 

I had been stopping for several days with Mr. Griffin, in 
Accomac county, Virginia, awaiting Jake’s coming, and 
was somewhat annoyed at my gunner’s delay in not turn- 
ingup. However, on the 8d of this month, near the cot- 
ton field at the end of the garden, I heard honk! honk! 
honk! and rushing to thefhouse for my gun, was making 
for the open fields near the shore, when who should I 
meet but my stalwart gunner, Jake, in person. My first 
question was, ‘‘are there any geese yet at Chincoteague, 
Jake?” His reply was reassuring to a degree. ‘‘Yes, sah; 
lots of ’em; my boat is on the creek, and by the feel of the, 
wind, J ’spose we might make Chincoteague to-night.” I 
was somewhat doubtful in regard to the weather, not relish- 
ing exactly a thirteen mile sail in a cranky boat of a stormy 
evening, but on Jake’s assuring me that he ‘‘was bound to 
do it under three hours, if I didn’t mind getting jess a 
littie wet now and then,” I put on my water-proof, took 
my two guns, blankets and valise, and consigned myself to 
Jake's care. One hour out in the bay, I had rather good 
reasons for regretting my voyage. The wind blew trom 
the northwest, ‘‘a good wind for geese,” as Jake remarked, 
“but a mighty unsartain one for folks in a boat.” The 
water broke over our craft repeatedly, the spray driving 
with stinging violence against my face, though thanks to 
my water proof, my body was perfectly dry. The gun 
cases I had lashed under the thwarts, and the ammunition, 
being in the for’castle hole, I knew would not be damaged. 
The wind came in so strong that Jake reefed close, but in- 
stead of three hours it was nearer seven hours before we 
made Wallop’s Island. A few hundred yards back of the 
inlet, on a point, I was welcomed by one of Jake’s colored 
friends. In fact I found every preparation made for me. 
No sooner had I thrown off my wet wraps than supper was 
announced, and a glorious one was it. Imprimis, a brant 
stuffed with persimmons; secondly, a slice of baked drum- 
fish, some fried spod; lastly, a roasted coon with sweet po- 
tatoes, all flanked with flapjacks andcorn pone. How will 
this do for a Chincoteague supper? But gunners always do 
live on the fat of the land, providing they can accommo- 
date themselves to circumstances. In the present case 
Jake and I were old friends. With these colored people 
of the better class, for Jake had been the body servant of 
an excellent master before the war, mouey was no object. 
What Jake wanted was to be treated with that respect 
which he was entitled to, and which he fully merited for 
his faithfulness and ‘honesty, not counting his sportsman- 
like ability. Jake’s invariable price is $3,00 a day, includ- 
ing siools. 

I turned in and hac a comfortable night. Next morning 
I was up at daybreak, it wanting about an hour fo flood 
tide. Isaiah, Jake’s friend, had four live geese stools and ten 
pairs of decoys. They have no blinds at Chincoteague; we 
therefore made the boat the blind, easily accomplished by 
nailing cedar brush, some two and a half feet high all 
around the{boat. The live geese stools were arranged on a 
platform of wood, a kind of raft, a piece of leather with, 
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string to the geese, keeping them to the raft.’ In order to 
secure the platform from floating off it was anchored with 
a brick at each end. At each corner of this platform three 
pairs of decoys were placed, the wild geese being on the 
platform itself, with strings leading into the blind boat. 

I now instructed Isaiah to take the live geese stools and 
platform in his boat, to place them about a hundred yards 
forwardof some sedge grass, and to wait there until we 
came up with the blind boat. It was still pitch dark. While 
this was being done, and the tide was making up fast, 
Isaiah soon completed his task, and we rowed to where he 
was and took hold of the strings which were attached o the 
weese, which we fastened to the rollocks of the blind boat. 
Isaiah was now ordered by me to take his own boat to the 
Bay side and to scare up the geese and drive themin. I 
had hardly got through eating my breakfast before Isaiah 
had rapidly pulled around the point, and I heard him honk- 
ing away merrily, Jake playing second fiddle. The first 
gray streaks of morning commenced to show the coming 
dawn, allowing me to look over my guns and arrange the 
ammunition, which was all in good order, I was using my 
swamp angel, (according to the judgment of some of your 
ForEsT AND STREAM Critics,) a 10-bore Snyder-Allen breech 
loader, and a muzzle loader, Greener, 8-bore. I had pre- 
pared my cartridges as follows: 5 drams of powder and an 
ounce and three quarters of single B, for the Snyder-Allen, 
and 6 drams of powder and full two ounces of B's for the 
Greener. There is no use of bringing pop guns down here. 
You must load up, as geese have to be killed and killed 
dead; forif you load as for pigeons, you waste your time 
in picking up wing-tipped birds, for geese, even when 
badly wounded, can swim with the tide faster than you can 
row after them. 

Jake now commenced pulling the strings on the geese, 
imitating the cry of the live decoys, they fluttering their 
wings and making the spray fly. The decoy geese seemed 
to understand their business thoroughly, having doubtlessly 
taken advantage of Isaiah’s instruction. Presentiy a flock 
of five geese came up on the wird out of the sedge, where 
they had certainly been feeding,"and made directly for the 
stools. Now I wanted for once to§},understand the charac- 
ter of the live decoy birds we were using, and whether the 
wild geese would really appraoch close to them, so I deter- 
mined to forego shooting the first flock and watch their 
familiarities. The new comers, they were young geese, 
absolutely alighted on the platform, and made advances to 
their captive friends, not honking, but whistling, the sound 
not resembling in the least the hiss of the tame goose. We 
were in the blind-boat, not more than thirty yards from the 
platform. They must have staid there fully three minutes, 
when all of a sudden, from some unknown cause—for we 
were in the boat hidden and perfectly still—they rose as if 
alarmed all at once, and with such a sudden jerk, using the 
platform to make their flight from, that they upset the plat- 
form and submerged for a moment our educated birds. I 
was so intent on watching the antics of the wild birds 
that I was slow in shooting. Though having shot geese in 
this neighborhood for the last fourteen years, it was the 
very first time I ever had an opportunity of noticing geese 
as closely, or of acquiring so much knowledge of their 
habits and actions. 

They must have got away fully twenty yards before I 
could get the Greener to my shoulder, and I dropped two 
and wing-tipped one which I did not recover. 

I have always observed that wild geese, when feeding, 
leave one bird on the watch, and most thoroughly does she 
perform the task. With cutstretched neck, watching on 
all sides, and listening to every sound far and near, she 
keeps a wary guard. Nor does she look fora single worm 
or scollop, however famished she may be, till one of her 
companions sees fit to relieve her guard. Then the former 
sentinel sets to work at her feeding with an eagerness which 
shows tbat her abstinence while on duty was the result, not 
of want of appetite, but of a proper sense of the important 
trust imposed upon her. If any enemy, or the slightest 
cause of suspicion appears, the sentry utters a low croak, 
when the whole flock immediately run up to her, and after 

a short consultation, fly off, leaving the unfortunate sports- 
man to lament having shown even his head or the muzzle 
of his gun above the sea sedge grass. 

About an hour aftcrwards—it was now high flood tide, 
ani the wind blowing dead on shore—I heard Isaiah ‘‘honk- 
ing,” and to my delight saw him rise and drive a flock of 
as many as two hundred geese towards our side over the 
point. Approaching our stools, they divided into two 
flocks, one going apparently to the southward and the other 
answering the cry of our live stools. Here Jake showed 
sone excitement, and asked me to allow him to use my 
Greener. ‘‘Take anything,” I said. The geese came on 
swiftly to the stools, swept past them for a moment, then 
circled back, Jake jerking at the strings attached to the 
educated geese. The wild birds seemed to hesitate, but all 
hands honked away, and after a moment they all swooped 
down, and were just about alighting, not more than three 
feet above the stools, when Jake and myself fired off four 
barrels almost simultaneously. Eleven geese we killed 
outright, stone dead, they falling into the water with aloud 
flop; five we wing-tipped, three of which Isaiah secured in 
the pick-up boat. It took us fully two hours togather the 


birds, and by this time the tide had fallen so much that the 
geese, although still fl in flocks, sought other bars and 


points to alight on. Towards evening we had a few more 
shots, but nothing of special interest, and I should not 
have written this letter save to record the excellence of the 
live stools, and the fraternization of the wild geese with 
our educated ones. Very truly C. B. 

Total bag, three days’ shooting. 24 geese, 5 broad-bills, 
and 1 whistler. 


THE SORGHUM BAY SEA SERPENT. 


? (nednoaeee 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 


To gratify the imperious demand of the public, to place 
my friend Captain Porgie in a true light, and allay, if pos- 
sible, the torrent of ink shed which this remarkable case 
has produced in scientific circles, are the objects of this 
present statement. Captain Slocum W. Porgie is a modest 
man and a truthful witness, ané his modesty and veracity 
have been shocked by the distortions and calumnies of 
friend and foe on this unpleasantly notorious affair. The 
action of certain illustrated weeklies in reprinting from an 
old portrait which had done good service before as the 
‘‘Nathan Murderer,” and been used with success as the 
“counterfeit presentment” of a ‘‘famous Sorosis presiden- 
tess,” and labelling it now as ‘‘Capt Porgie, or the Demon 
Slayer of Sorghum Bay,” he looks upon as a highiy improp- 
er proceeding; nor is he less justly annoyed at the gratui- 
tous insinuations of the Popular Science Monthly and Amer- 
tcan Naturalist to the effect that he is a ‘‘hoary-headed old 
miscreant,” and a “‘blasphemous desperado.” He says that 
such language almost implies a reflection on his private 
character, if not a positivegmisconstruction of his motives. 
For which reasons he desires to be set right before the pub- 
lic. Having ascertained that Captain Porgie was in the 
city last week with his schooner, I called at his hotel, the 
*‘Mariner’s Haven,” and found him engaged in a little priv- 
ate business at the bar of the house. He was discussing a 
modest luncheon of lobscouse a la feaucas’le, in company with 
a half dozen other gentlemen of saline- appearance and 
flavor. The Captain is about fifty years of age, iron-gray 
hair, a steel-blue eye, and copper-colored nose, and a de- 


cided list to starboard. 


Your correspondent opened the conversation by intro- 
ducing himself as the commissioner of FoREsT AND STREAM, 


and with the hospitable query :— 


‘‘Well, Captain, what’s yours?” to which fourteen entire 


strangers simultaneouily replied, ‘‘ruman’m’lasses.” 


We sought a private room, and the conversation proceed- 


ed substantially'as follows: 


Capt. P.—‘‘Thankee; I don’t care if I dew. That’s con- 
sarned poor liquor. When I was in Cuby in ’48, they was 
‘*&® Mexican feller from Seinfoogos had some pooty nice 
liquor, what he called ‘pulque.’ Ever drink pulque? Sho! 


Well, you see pulque—” 


Your correspondent gently assured his narrator that 
‘strict temperance principles and patriotic impulses alike 
prevented his taking an absorbing interest in the produc- 
tions, however fascinating, of a degraded foreigner; and be- 
sought the Captain to impart the true story of his adven- 
ture with the saurian of Sorghum Bay. We also, with a 
pardonable desire to impress the narrator, told him that 
our name was Cuvier, and that we thirsted for information 


of an icthyological nature. 


Captain Porgie.—‘‘Glad to make your acquaintance, Col. 
Cuvier; well, I don’t mind telling you, sir, though I don’t 
care to speak of the circumstance to lubbers generally, aftcr 
the way your papers sarved me. Some people don’t know 
a true story when they hear it, and some people can’t open 
their hatches without discharging a cargo of lies. But I 
ain’t that kind, sir. I’ve been a sailor, man and boy, for 
forty year, and I nevertold a lie, outside of a Custom house 
in my life. That’s why it gets me up when folks don’t be- 
lieve about that sarpint I saw last fourteenth of August, at 
2,10 P. M., from aboard my own schooner, the ‘Hiram A. 
Dodge,’ in Sorghum Bay, latitude 48° north,and my first 
mate drunker ’an a porpoise in the fore’sle. A good deal 
drunker, sir. Capt. Rampike was with me, too. Jotham 
Rampike, ofgSculpin Centre, and was going home after 
losing his vessel and seventy barrel of mackerel, good No. 
2 mackerel, in a sou’wester off Cape Ann, with'all on board 
except himself and a nigger cook. Saved by the mercy of 
Providence, and 2 Calais wood boat. He was a awful 
critter. Shed say he was an eighty barreller, half an acre 
across the bows and a hundred fathom from stem to stern, 
and had flippers like a walrush. He was lying across our 
bows, about a half a cable distant. There wan’t a capfull 
of wind aloft, and the sea was as smooth as the bottom of 


a flap-jack. Rampike and me obsarved the critter clussly. 


He had a mane as high as the foremast, and was covered 


with scales like a mud turkle. Rampike was an old whale- 
men and always has a harpoon round his rigging some- 
where. He wanted to sock it to him, and I let him try it 
on, though I knew it wan’t no use. Sea sarpints ain’t to 
be fit with harpoons, Mr. Cuvier, not that kind of sarpints. 
But I let Rampike have his way, for he’s a dreadful set man, 
and he driv the iron into the critter’s gills. Sarpint didn’t 
mind it no more ’an a flea, but he just histed his bowsprit 
and surweyed us all over, kinder curous like, much as to 
say, ‘I’m a noticing on you, gentlemen; and I'll make salt 
junk on ye, bimeby.’ 

Then Rampike wanted to try him on with a shark hook; 
never see sich a lubber as that Rampike, for a man who 
sailed a morphidyke brig eleven year and ought to know 
suthin. Sez I, ‘No, Rampike; I wouldn’t be a consarned 
ijit, if I could help it,’ sez 1; ‘Let’s lighten ballast,’ sez I, 
and get on his weather quarter.’ So we took holt and emp- 
tied two sandbags, and I fastened a’ hank of beef to the 
kedge anchor, and then the balloon riz.” 

Cor.—‘‘The balloon, Capt. Porgie!” ‘ 

Capt. P.—“‘Sartinly; didn’t I say we throwed out ballast, 
and of course the balloon riz. Oh, you didn’t know we 
was inaballon. Aint aever been to sea? Thought not. 
Of course, allus keep.a balloon aboard to rekonitre. Could 
n’t get along ’ithout ’em no ways. Well, sir, as I said, it 
riz, and I drawed the grapnel just across the sarpint’s nose 


































































and he snapped for it likea shark. Bolted it; went anchor 
and all. Rampike jest set on the edge of the car and 
laughed fit to bust, and all the while the sarpint kept a 
chewin’ and a chewin’; and bimeby he began to smell the 
trap and to Jash the waves all around like a typhoon; and 
Rampike wanted to let drive at him with a round shot outen 
the old swivel. Never see sich a lunkhead as that Rampike. 
Whoever heerd of shootin’ sea sarpints with round shot 
outen a balloon? Sez I, ‘Capt. Rampike, I’!l manage this 
discussion, if you please.” And I was going to give a turn 
on the windlass and bring the critter to close quarters, get 
him yard-arm to yard-arm, as it were, when I’m blowed if 
I didn’t see the pizen reptile a swallowing that ’ere four inch 
manilla like prize candy, and stowing it away by the fathom 
till he was within twenty foot of our car! Rampike was 
standing there like he was struck dead, and had dropped 
the slow match into thecar, and sot fire to the bottom of it. 
I see how things was placed immediate. That sarpint 
would make us sick in just four seconds and a half ’ithout 
we changed our moorings. ‘Rampike,’ sezI, ‘follow me, 
and I went overboard and Rampike after me just as the scaly 
critter was taking a mouthful outen the bottom of our car. 
He seen us jump, and aimed a lick at us with his tail, but 
the balloon being lightened up, went aloft like a rocket, an- 
chor, sarpint and all, and when ‘we clomb aboard the 
schooner there was a holler in the water like as if an earth- 
quake had dropped there. We saw the balloon and the 
sarpint heading NNE, about half a mile bigh, and could 
hear the snake hissing and coughing and swearing like a 
volcano. And bimeby there come the all-cussedest explo- 
sioe you ever heard, and we knowed the fire had caught in 
the gas and set off the swivel, and given that reptile critter 
rather a surprise party. And that’s all,” said Capt. Porgie, 
as he shook the bottle mournfully. 

We asked the conscientious narrator had he seen any re- 
mains of the shattered saurian. 

““None to speak of,” hesaid. Folks on shore had 
spoken of gathering up barrels of scales all over the coast, 
but he, Capt. Slocum W. Porgie, ‘‘made it a pint” to not 
place too implicit confidence in the statements of shore 
folks. He had found a painful absence of veracity and an 
unscrupulous disregard of accuracy in their narrations. 

Such is the simple, straightforward story of one who has 
beheld the terrible denizen of the deep in his native element 
as well as in the less congenial sphere of upper air. The 
writer would gladly wish that he could here chronicle a fit- 
ting tribute from our savans to this gallant mariner, but to 
the disgrace of our common nature be it said, no such tes- 
timonial has been spoken of; on the contrary, his story has 
been greeted with suspicion or open hostility by those who 
should be first to greet him with pride and respect. Only 
one public functionary in this city has treated his story with 
any show of credence. The agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has placed sufficient faith 
in our hero’s tale to indict him for causing the death of 
this sea serpent under circumstances of peculiar cruelty. 
Capt. Porgie confesses that such persecution and contume- 
ly are almost a source of irritation, and appeals to his fel- 
low countrymen for justice. Shall he appeal in vain? 

J. J.R: 

[Notwithstanding the high scientific attainments of our 
informant, and his undisputed claim to veracity, we have 
an inkling that he has been wmposed upon. The circum- 
stances related are plausible enough,’and the identity of 
the Sorghum Sea Serpent fully established by savans, but 
we have never known of any of this species of saurian be- 
ing found in the latitude mentioned, and more than all, 
question whether the tractile force of mere deglutition 
woule be sufficient to enable the creature to swallow 
a balloon under headway. We place little faith in 
balloons anyhow, or anything connected with them. How- 
ever, we give the story for what it is worth, ackowledging 
its value to science if true, and, if not true, consoling our- 
selves that wiser men than we have been made the victims 
of wags without conscience, who to ensure the successful 
perpetration of a hoax, are contented to pass it off on poor 
credulous marines.—Ep. F. anp 8. ] 





Not Tuere.—The fanadian Gentleman's Journal is anx- 
ious in regard to the whereabouts of a large bear. We 
should most respectfully ask, if in Toronto they do as they 
are reported to have done in London, when a fashionable 
hair dresser hired the man who did no end of howling d la 
bear, as an advertisement for pots of bear grease? We pro- 
duce the article in question, taken from our excellent Can- 
adian contemporary :— 

‘Mr. Britton, butcher, of this city, has been carefull 
feeding for Christmas time a remarkably large’ bear wit 
which he intended to create a sensation in the St. Lawrence 
Arcade. A well-known young sportsman had volunteered 
to administer a leaden pill to bruin yesterday afternoon, 
and having armed himself with his ju revolver and a 
knapsack full of penetrating arguments, proceeded to the 
scene of action. e chain to the end of which the bear 
was supposed to be attached was lying loosely on the 
ground, and at the word—‘ Alt réedy,? from the ardent 
sportsman, an attendant commenced to haul at the chain, 
| or we bruin appeared = — — of it. _A special force of 

letectives is now en unting up the missin a 
information will be thankfully secdeul.” tesa 


————__.g09=—__. 

—‘‘The double barreled gun came safely to hand, express 
paid. You put it down at $45; I have just refused $50 for 
it. Iam now going for a rifle, the kind will depend on 
my success in getting upaclub. The paper is unexcep- 
tionable, and is worth the money without the’prize. How 
do you manage it, to give a really gocd paper, and such 


handsome prizes?” §t. Louis, "December 22. See Prize 
- List of the Fornsr AND STREAM, eT, 
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it when the damp thawing air bears all sound with double 
Woodland, Law nN and G ar den. richness, comes the warble of the blue bird and the whistle 
SHELTER PLANTING. 





of the robin, and as the season advances, the partridge will 
drum to his mate, and myriad voices will cheer the busy 
workers on the farm. . 
Sheltered among ferns the spring will glisten all through 
the long summer,and about it an unpaid gardener will bring 
flowers of the rarest hue and perfume, and even in the short 
days when the trees snap with frost, the squirrels will come 
out and print their little tracks for the childrens’ tracing, 
and the downy woodpecker, the Canada jay, and chicade- 
de-de, will give life and animation. . And such a place for 
trapping when there is little to keep the boys amused, is the 
farm wood lot; how many trips will be made to it at dawn 
to see what luck? When indeed on the homestead farm 
will more memories cluster to deepen the wish—‘‘ Would 
I were a boy again,” than about the forest with the spring? 
The farms are not all bleak and bare, although too many 
remain so. Many are in intelligent keeping, and not only is 
the woodland drawn from with care for the young growth, 
but groups of.strong evergreens are planted to meet as out- 
posts the most sweeping winds, and as they assume size.a 
look of homelike comfort settles all about, and no one looks 
upon the cosey house free from a feeling that here the good 
offices of the forest are known and gladly welcomed. - 
The lessons are spreading, and speed the day when the 
exposed farm dwellings will shrink from our gaze into the 
shadow of protecting groves. To have these valuable trees 
cattle must be kept from them; some land must 
be given up; but the grove will give more 
warmth standing in the path. of the gale, than it would 
burning in the stove; the blight of the May winds will pass 
over the sheltered land, and the beautiful home will 
rank in the market many dollars higher per acre than the 
bare farm that cannot spare any land for brush and 








N recalling memories of woodlaad camps that have been 
tenanted through fair weather and foul, the sheltering 
effect of the unbroken forest always comes among the most 
gratefully remembered of all the camp associations; as hav- 
ing disarmed the blast of its fiercest power, and taken 
from sleet and storm their keenest sting, and we are in- 
clined to feel tiat when the pioneers came, axe in hand, to 
establish lawns in the new country, that in the great arms 
of the old trees they found a source of protection and shel- 
ter that their later ‘“‘betterments” have hardly compensated 
for. Yet very few saw itso. The leaves hid the sunshine, 
the roots were so many obstacles to the plow, and down 
they came. The bark went to the tanneries, a little of the 
timber was used, while the main part was burned in heaps 
and the ashes sold. Of gourse it was necessary to clear 
land,- but the woodman, proud of his skill with the axe, saw 
only an enemy to agriculture in the forest, and nothing but 
complete extermination satisfied him, and with untiring 
energy the work was pushed, until from corner to corner of 
many a farm every branch was trimmed, no shade remain- 
ing for man or beast, no shelter for the friendly birds, nor 
cover for any covey of game. All clear, bleak, storm-swept 
and bald; with the springs dried up, the meadows brown 
and baked, the wheat smothered under drifts or frozen out 
on wind swept knolls. Many and many such a farm now 
lies bare and dreary under winter’s cold and August heat, 
and the buildings stand on some hillside with no tree, shrub 
or friendly vine to clothe their nakedness. If a tree has 
been planted in a moment of inspiration aroused by some of 





the excellent rural papers, it has been used as a hitching 
frost, a hen roost, or a scratching stick for lean-ribbed 
cattle, and brier-tangled horses, and it assumes a dis- 
couraged form, bent and hopeless, showing as little grace 
or adornment as does the farmer’s wife, who is expected to 
get early breakfast, work all day, and do the mending in 
the cvening while the lord of the sie takes a preliminary 
snore before the fire. 

Heaven may temper the wind to the shorn lamb, but not 
to the shorn land, 

The storm spirit revels over such a scene; it is justsucha 
barren as with windfall and flame he makes in his wiidest 
moods in the broad forest, and roaring and wailing at win- 
dow and door, he tells of discomfort and disaster, until the 
farmer often comes out from a sleepless night to gather his 
scattered rails, nail up his broken fences, or long disabled 
gates and doors, and feed the unsheltered animals that 
waste their nourishment in resisting exposure. 

Graceless indeed are such homes, and yet they are all 
about, lived in from youth to age by men who exult in 
claims to represent the civilization of the century, and they 
are satisfied with an outlook that would have driven away 
the very. Indians whose rude tools are often turned up to 
provoke comment and contempt. 

The glorious inheritance from the ages when benificent 
nature was untrammled has been wasted, squandered, and 
only the years that lay generations low will undo the ignor- 
ant work, which is still going on, going on because coal is 
coming in as cheap as wood, and the farmer says there is 
no use in his acres of woodland. 

No use intheir beauty! Talk not of beauty to him who 
hates a tree for the land it covers; he would shave his eye- 
brows and apply guano if the space would produce at the 
rate of one ton of nice grass per acre, and let hens roost on 
his nose if they would lay hard diled eggs in his mouth! 
Talk not to him of the free zifts that cannot be replaced if 
once wasted. He will no. ‘earn the value of a tail even if 
he loses it, and until his sterile farm drives him west, out 
on some forsaken prairie, where trees three feet high cost 
fifty cents each from agents, with illustrations of how they 
will look to his children in thirty years; he will not see 
money or anything else in a tree. 

Pass such a man’s home in winter, button up your coat 
and drive fast, get home and take something to drive the 
chill from mind and marrow! Ha; the home of any bird 
or animal but man such a wealth of desolation? See the 
drifts that defy the shovel, and note the sod swept bare 
just by the corners. Hear the scream of the gale about the 
close cut eaves,and the rattle of the sash that clatter until it 
were better were they all filled with old hats that would 
keep quiet and veil the dreariness from the eye as well as 
ear. See the snow creep and crawl on the surface of the 
crust like a visible shiver, driven carelessly onward, and 
don’t see anything more over your wrappings until you 
come to the home of one who loves a tree and cherishes it. 
Willingly will your steed halt and be patient in the lee of 
an evergreen grove. All about from tke light undisturbed 
snow, resting like a beautiful cover ove: grain and grass, to 
the sleek animals that are ignorant of exposure, is suggest- 
ing repose and shelter. The wind whispers a more gentle 
tale in the pine tops, and when sncw ‘lakes fall they drop 
gracefully and coyly down, resting on branch and vine, till 
each seem again clothed in a new and more beautiful 
foilage. Winter and summer it is always a place to linger 
when the forest is near, and thrice “~rtunate is he who has 
some woodland between him and th. cold north and west. 
In summer it is a cool and shady retreat, a place for quiet 
Sunday rambles, and one where he who runs may read 
lessons of deeper teaching than may be hammered into the 
pulpit of some unsheltered church. 

From it children bring bright red willow wands and 
‘‘pussies,” the first harbingers of our tardy spring. From 


been split. 
the best to use it in its natural state. For other purposes it 
may be dressed. 


timber. 


No more important question lies before us than the pre- 
servation and extension of the woodland. It meets not 
only the mind of the farmer, but is forcing itself upon the 
manufacturer in the form of fearful floods and equally ex- 
treme droughts; upon the commercial men in dry canals and 
shrunken rivers; upon the railway king with regard to ties 
and fencing, and upon us all with extreme changes im 
climate that may render our fair State almost uninhabit- 


able. 
Legislatures, selfish as they are, must face the question, 


but in the mean time let us honor and encourage him who 


plants a shelter, and brings back a little of what has fled 
before ignorance and waste. his Wee Sa 
eo ror 


—England imported last year the enormous amount of 
£14,608,479 of lumber. From Russia she received timber 


to the amount of £2,148,973, and from the United States, 


fully one-fourth of the whole amount, representing timber 
to the vast sum of £4,221,420. The timber used specially 


in England for mining purposes, is alone an extensive busi- 
ness; this wood comes principally from Sweden, Russia and 


France. 
> 0 


A DISEASE-DESTRORING TREE.—M. Gimbert, who has 
been long engaged in collecting evidence concerning the 
Australian tree Eucalyptus globulus, the growth of which 
is surprisingly rapid, attaining besides gigantic dimensions, 
has addressed an interesting communication to the Academy 
of Sciences. This plant, it now appears, possesses an ex- 
traordinary power of destroying miasmatic influence in 
fever-stricken districts. It has the singular property of ab- 
sorbing ten times its weight of water from the soil, and of 
emitting antiseptic cgmphorous effluvia. When sown in 
marshy ground it will dry it up in a very short time. The 
English were the first to try it at the Cape, and within two 
or three years they completely changed the climatic condi- 
tion of the unhealthy parts of the colony. <A few years 
later its plantation was undertaken on a large scale in var- 
ious parts of Algeria. At Pardock, twenty miles from 
Algeria, a farm situated on the banks of the Hamyze was 


noted for its extremely pestilential air. In the spring of 


1867, about 13,000 of the eucalyptus were planted there. In 
July of the same year—the time when the fever season used 


to set in— not a single case occurred; yet the trees were not 


more than 9ft. high. Since then a complete immunity 


from fever has been maintained. In the neighborhood of 


Constantine the farm of Ben Machydlin was equally in bad 
repute. It was covered with marshes both in winter and 
summer. In five years the whole ground was dried up b 
14,000 of these trees, and farmers and children liad excel- 
lent health. At the factory of the Gue de Constantine, in 
three years a plantation of eucalyptus has transformed 
twelve acres of marshy soil into eas park, whence 
fever has completely disappeared. In 

this and all other paludal diseases are fast disappearing 


from all the unhealthy districts where this tree has been in-- 


troduced. A station house at one of the ends of a railway 
viaduct in the Department of the Var was so pestilential 
that the officials could not be kept there longer than a year. 
Forty of these trees were planted, and 1t 1s nuw as healthy 
as any other place on the line. We have no information as 
to whether this beneficent tree will grow in other than hot 
climates. We hope that experiments will be madt to deter- 
mine this point.— Medical Times and Gazette. / 





—The skin of an animal, whether: cow, calf, colt or 
horse, that dies on the farm, is worth more at-home than 
at the tanner’s. Cut it intonarrow strips, and shave off 
the hair with a sharp knife before the kitchen fire, or in 
your workshop on stormy days and evening. You may 
make them soft by rubbing. A rawhide halter strap an 
inch wide will hold a horse better and last longer than an 
inch rope. It is stronger than nosnines and more durable, 
and may be used to oe ory casks and boxes, and for 

it on a broken thill, or any wood work that has 
t it on wet and nail fast. Thin skins make 


the island of Cuba 





Satural Gistory. 


TRAPPING A CUNNING FOX. 








Weston, Va., December 13, 1873. 
EpIToR Forest AND STREAM :— 

Some time last summer I saw a copy of your paper, and 
was greatly pleased with it, but being poor (an invalid sol- 
dier of the Mexican war) I was unable to subscribe for it. 
I am a trapper, and asthe season is over, and I am shut 
up with snow here in the mountains, I thought I would 
try my ‘‘’prentice hand” on a sketch for your paper. 

Not many years since I was trapping foxes and other 
game in Londonderry, a town in the Green Mountain State, 
and the following account of my experience with a cun- 
ning fox may perhaps intesest some of the readers of For 
EST AND STREAM. My style of trapping foxes at that time 
was to set in water, preferring a warm cpen spring, placing 
the trap beneath the surface and near the shore. The best 
of springs will sometimes crust over near the shore in very 
cold weather, especially if there is no snow upon the 
ground. ItWwas on such an occasion I one morning discov- 
ered that a large dog fox had got into one of my traps, and 
the ice prevented the jaws closing tight enough to hold 
him. I felt somewhat chagrined, as any sportsman will 
readily believe, and came to the conclusion that the old 
fellow would give me trouble; nor was I mistaken He 
soon commenced springing that trap, apparently by reach- 
ing over and under and throwing it out upon the shore, 
and after a while would spring it by dropping pieces of 
wood upon the trencher, and before the season ended I 
found sticks standing upright between the jaws, showing 
plainly that he knew how it was himself. On every occa- 
sion he would regale himself with the bait, or at least drag 
it out upon the shore. His visits were not very frequent, 
so that I had opportunities for getting other foxes. 

The next season reynard plagued me as usual, and still the 
third season found him alive, as mischievous and cunning 
asever. Now, it must not be supposed that I was not alive 
to the necessities of the occasion, for in fact I exercised all 
my skill in trying to outwit him, and I enjoyed it, too. In 
truth, there is nothing a trapper likes so well as meeting 
with a cunning fox. There isan excitement about it that 
lends an additional charm to the sport, for you are com- 
pelled to draw on your every resource and originality, and 
when you have triumphed, asin the end you must, you 
feel a greater pride than in taking a dozen ordinarily. 

But to my story. Whenever he visited my trap.he inva- 
riably crossed my route, and as I well knew his track I 
could tellin advance when my trap was to be sprung. Of 
the many ways I adopted to catch him it were needless to 
state; suffice it to say that I used several traps at the same 
time, and he invariably sprung them all. But one day, as 
I stood gazing at his work, a plan occurred to my mind as 
if by inspiration. I set one trap, and at the next visit I had 
my game. When he saw me approaching he commenced 


' to bark and jump furiously towards me. It seemed to me 


he felt enraged that I had outwitted him, and although I 
felt elated, still I could not but regret his fate, for he seemed 
so human in his intelligence. He had gnawed the trap till 
his jaw was worn through in front. That he was a patri- 
arch among foxes was evident. Not atooth had he left. 
His weight was fourteen pounds, and he measured four 
feet six inches from tip. to tip. C. L. Wurman. 


—Tue Rocky Movuntarn Hare.—The Rocky Mountain 
hare is arare species in Colorado. I saw but four during 
four months collecting in the Rocky Mountains. I do not 
know of any live specimens in a state of domestication. In 
the winter they descend the mountains and feed in the quak- 
ing aspen groves on the side hills in the valleys. During 
the summer months, they are found feeding on the out- 
skirts of thick heavy timber, generally on the high- 
est mountains. They breed in June, and do not burrow; 
and are very shy animals. Perhaps C. W. Derry, of 
Granite Lake county, Colorado, can trap one alive. They 
are known to him as the Mountain Jack Rabbit or Hare. 

Yours, truly, J. H. Barry. 

Batu, Krne’s Co., N. Y. 

or ror 
DO SNAKES HISS? 
—¢—— 
BattTmoreE, Dec. 17, 1878. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM:— 

In reply to the question, ‘‘do snakes hiss?” I can assure 
your eorrespondent tliey do. In September, 1864, I twice 
heard it, and each time had my attention directed to the 
snake by the sound, and then saw and heard him repeat it. 
The snake was the Heterodan Platirhinos, vulgo, hog nosed, 
snake, and in the country where I saw it, Baltimore Co., 
Md., viper. Dr. J. E. Halbrook, in his Herptology, 4th vol., 
sixty-ninth page, says of this species, that when irritated it 
coils itself as the rattlesnake does, erects its head, which it 
waves to and fro, and hisses. -I think I have heard other 
species hiss, but cannot remember time and place. 

; Yours, truly, G. H. Moran. 


—Connected with the new citadel at Strasburg is a pigeon 
house, with accommodations of the most approved descrip- 
tion for 500 carrier pigeons, to be ready in event of war. 
At re tes Mecigtiomh sok culties: of woaguat 
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distribution of homing pigeons to the several garrisons, but 
our offer did not meet with adequate response; we therc- 
fore return to the subject, and shali be happy to offer prizes 
for pigeon flying in our great military garrisons, provided a 
committee of officers interested in the subject will aid us 
with their assistance or suggestions. 

[It would be exceedingly interesting if some of our 
efficers on the Pacific frontier should try and communicate 
with friends in the Atlantic coast by means of carrier 
pigeons. The extent of our country would allow of the 
homing instincts of these beautiful birds to be better tried 


than almost anywhere else.—ED. ] 


The Hennel. 


INSTINCT IN YOUNG POINTERS. 
—_—>———- 


Eprtork ForREsT AND STREAM :— 
In the last number of Forest AND STREAM is a remark- 


able instance of the above trait, taken from Land and 
Water. [See note below]. I can give you one from my own 
experience perhaps equally remarkable. 

Twenty-five years ago, or more, then living in Chicago, I 
raised a brace of pointer puppies which, from the good qual- 
ties of their parents, promised well. They were trained to 
obedience, would fetch, and go to heel, but at six months 
old had never seen living game. When at that age I took 
them one day early in August in my buggy a few miles 
south of the city, where I expected to find a covey of 
grouse. It was then an open prairie, though now covered 
with streets and houses. While putting up my horse in the 
tavern shed, the dogs slipped away, and betook themselves 
to the prairie. I followed, but at first could see nothing of 
them. Looking carefully about, on nearer approach I saw 
their heads above the long grass a few hundred yards away, 
apparently standing on birds, but as they had never been 
in the field before, I could hardly think it possible. But 
sure enough, when I came up there was Dongpointing as 
steadily as an old dog,-and Hal at a few paces behind back- 
ing him. Their point was as stauch as that of their sire 
(Phil), who would have stood on birds while his portrait 
was painted; nor did they move till I walked before them 
and put up a covey of half grown grouse. Then Don, who 
was high couraged and obstinate, started in pursuit, but. 
dropped to the word ‘‘Down!” as did his more docile 
brother Hal. This was a remarkable manifestation of an 
instinct handed down through a long line of well-bred and 
well-trained ancestors. It could be nothing else, as these 
young dogs had never received any instruction or training, 
and had never seen or smelled living game before. 

The next month I took out these dogs in company with 
their sire, and they seemed to hunt about as well as the old 
dog, who was one of the best in the State. Like him, they 
were liver colored, with a white spot on the chest, but their 
dispositions were wholly unlike.. Don was high spirited 
and stubborn, requiring frequent correction, while Hal was 
timid, and needed encouragement. We hunted them that 
season, and they turned out to be the best brace of dogs I 
ever saw. 

Next summer, the usual senseless panic about mad dogs 
taking place in the city, the police were ordered to strew 
poison about the streets, and both Don and Hal, escaping 
one night from their kennel, were poisoned. Had they 
lived they would, I think, have proved equal to their 
sire (Phil), who performed in his day all the remarkable 
feats recorded of pointers—such as pointing birds while 
bringing a dead one in his mouth, and coming toa point 
on the top of a fence, the scent having struck his nose as 
he mounted it. Ihave also seen him, when grouse were 
running before him and would not stop, deliberately back 
out from his point, and taking a’ circuit meet and bring 
them to astand. He was also e good retriever, and though 
not fond of the water would plunge in and bring out game 
if there was no other way of getting it. 

- Being a great favorite with his master, he was allowed to 
live in the store, and so well did he understand the mean- 
ing of language that if his master asked him in the most 
common tone of voice, ‘‘Want to go hunting, Phil?” he 
would spring to his feet and rush about barking in great 
excitement till the wagon was brought to the door, when he 
would jump in and coil himself away under the seat. In 
his younger days no amount of work was too much for 
him in the field, and he preferred to go to it on foot, and 
would trot along the road under the horse’s belly, where he 
knew he was safe from the attack of hostile dogs. He 
would fight savagely when he saw fit to do so, and often 
came home wounded, when he would go to his master whin- 
ing to have his wounds dressed, clearly understanding the 
process, and never wincing at the pain of the operation. 
Being known as the best dog in the town, he was frequently 
stolen, but never remained long away, coming home travel 
soiled and weary, with a rope round his neck, which he had 
gnawed off and escaped. He was so fond of the sport that 
he would go out with almost any one who carried a gun, 
but if his temporary master proved to be a bad shot he 
would leave him with contempt. His qualities were in- 
herited by his descendants, many of whom may be recog- 
nized in northern Illinois by their resemblance to him. 

8. C. CLARKE. 


Nore.—The instance here referred to was. first printed in 
Forest AND STREAM, and thence transferred to the col- 
umns of Land and Water, which gave us credit. It was 
printed in a letter from our Jackson, Mississippi, correspon- 
dent. We thank Mr. Clarke for these additional very inter- 
esting incidents.—[Ep. 

—We notice in the Field that quite a number of fatal ac- 
cidents have occurred in dogs from the use of santonine as 
a method for curing worms. Though we have ourselves 








seen santonine given to dogs, and without ill effects, we have 
been chary of recommending it. The paralellism between 
human beings and dogs, as to their power of taking medi- 
cines, is not always the same, and santonine is not the only 
medicine which has this different power on animals. Re- 
cent cases are cited in the Field where a quantity of santo- 
nine, one to two grains, having been administered, resulted 
in the death of valuable puppies. Weshould therefore ad- 
vise our readers‘not to use santonine for their dogs. In for- 
mer numbers of the Forest AND STREAM will be found 
several simple and harmless medicines. The best remedy, 
we think, is turpentine, strengthened with a drop or so of 
worm seed oil, mixed with castor oil. We have just had a 
puppy cured of worms, at least for the present, by using 
this method. It is quite probable that the pests will return 
again, when we will redose him. Some cases of the hurt- 
ful use of carbolic acid are also mentioned when used for 
mange. We believe when carbolic acid is employed with 
care, well diluted with water, made quite weak, and thor- 
oughly mixed mechanically with the water, it can do no 
harm even toa puppy. After all, a good salve of lard and 
flour of sulphur almost always cures ordinary mange, 
though we have no objection to using carbolic acid ina 
weak solution well agitated. Will some of our numerous 
canophilic friends give us their experience? 
oo or 


CHAMPION PornTER Doe .“‘ BELLE.”—The engraving of 
this remarkable dog, the champion of England for 1878, 
the winner of the great Bala Field trials, for all aged 
pointers and setters, beating Mr. Macdona’s Ranger, Mr. 
Llewellen’s Countess and Flax, Mr. Slatter’s Rob Roy, &c., 
&c., with pedigree, and points made in the trial appended, 
sent by mail. Price, $1. Discount to thetrade. Forest 
AND STREAM Publishing Co., 103 Fulton street, N. Y. 


ro 
—A farmer at Augusta, Ga., lately discovered that his 
dog was in the habit of milking a fine cow. 


Che Hlagazings. 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE.” 


—_>——— 
LARK’S song dropped from heaven, 
A rose’s breath at noon; 
A still, sweet stream that flows and flows 
Beneath a still, sweet moon: 





A little way-side flower 
Plucked from the grasses, thus— 
A sound, a breath, a glance—and yet 
What is it they bring to us ? 


For the world grows far too wise, 
And wisdom is but grief; 

Much thought makes but a weary way, 
And question, unbelief. 


° Thank God for the bird's song, 
And for the flower's breath ! 
Thank God for any voice to wake 
The old sweet hymn of faith ! 


For a world grown all too wise, 
(Or is it not wise enough?) 
Thank God for anything that makes 


The path less dark and rough ! 
Ina D. Cootsarta— Overland. 


THE BERMUDAS. 
_ 

HE soil of Bermuda is most fertile. It produces year 
after year, without the high manuring or long rests of 
other soils. The seaweed or kelp that everywhere floats 
into its bays and coves is the common fertilizer. It is the 
flotsam and jetsam of the waves, which all the planters 
have free access to, without tithe or toll. Two kinds of 
tato, fhe sweet and the white, and two crops of each can 
grown each = The delicate white potato that comes 

to us in the ear y,opring from the Bermudas lacks the fac- 
ulty which Mr. Toots valued so highly in his wife. It can- 
not repeat cr reproduce itself. It isthe poorest of propa- 
gators, and every year the common Mercers, or other pota- 
toes of Ohio or Illinois, are sent to Bermuda to be planted, 
and in a few months come back to us the _ and thin- 
skinned delicacies so much affected by the New York pal- 
ate. The growing of vegetables for the markets of the 
United States is fast becoming the chief business of Ber- 
muda. A few of the onions from there find their way to 
the West Indies, and the bulk of the arrowroot goes to 
London. But with these exceptions, the garden produce 
comes this way, and in the spring, before.our home mar- 
kets send their supplies, the streets and wharves of the 
Bermuda towns are wakened from their usual dulness, and 
are crowded and bustling, and the supreme energy and éf- 
fort of the year are displayed in packing, forw g, and- 
shipping their , onions, tomatoes, and other deli 
one to New York and other ports on the Atlantic sea- 


It must be understood that it is not always calm and- 
smooth weather in Bermuda. The winds have the islands 
almost as much at their mercy as a ship at sea, and there 
are frequent breezes too strong for any but the best boats 
in, and occasional storms and hurricanes that 


citements of cities will be disappointed. If he does not, 


enjoy and fishing; if he tires soon of the same 
; if he does not need the compensations of 
warmth and convalescence; if his nature be altogether busy 
and restive, and not given to meditative moods, then, prob- 
There are no operas or the- 
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MONKEYS ON THE GOLD COAST. 


I HAVE as yet scarcely made mention of the numerous 
species of monkey and ape which are to be found on 
the Guinea coast. Truth to tell, I have an invincible re- 
pugnance to shooting these poor creatures. Their gestures 
are so human, and their distress and amazement when 
wounded so touching, that I can scarcely dissociate their 
destruction from murder. It is true that 1 have on one or 
two occasions shot them—once or twice because we were 
reduced to seek them as food, and their slaughter became a 
Matter of absolute need. This happened up the Porto Novo 
Lagoon, near Lagos, where H. M. 8. —— had unfortunately 
ounded on a sand-bank, and the people of the neighbor- 
ing villages, being both poor and unfriendly to us, could 
not or would not supply us with fresh provisions. Iam not 
aware of the species of monkey we killed and ate; it was of 
about the size of the Diana monkey, and rather like it, al- 
though by no means so beautiful as that handsomest of the 
Simie. ‘They were generally to be found from dawn to 
seven o’clock a. m. up the palm trees (Elias guineensis), de- 
vouring the rich nuts; and they certainly appeared to thrive 
upon them, for no rabbit had ever tenderer or more succu- 
lent flesh than these little rascals. They were usually 
stewed or curried, and were excellent to those who could 
overcome their prejudice; and those whose stomachs were 
too squeamish were few in number, as a lengthened course 
of ‘‘salt horse,” as Jack calls it, rarely fails to render any 
fresh meat a welcome addition to the table. The last mon- 
key I shot was, I regret to say, for ‘‘sport;” and I vowed I 
never would shoot another wantonly. I was wandering 
about in a sort of little grove near Lagos, when in the tall 
trees above me I saw a large troop, headed by avery 
patriarch, with a long white beard and whiskers. I could 
not resist trying an ‘‘Eley” at him, and shot him through 
the hody. As . fell at my feet I shall never forget the 
mingled expression of mild reproach and agony that he 
turned upon me, as he sat with one hand supporting his 
side over the wound. I confess to having felt a very Cain; 
and as, in mercy to the poor animal, I procured a heavy 
stake to knock him over the head and end his sufferings, 
my feelings were of a most painful nature—the more so as 
he was difficult to kill, ae a powerfur brute. No! I 
never will again kill a monkey for sport! 

I except from this the tyrant of the Gaboon forests, the 
terrible gorilla, as it appears to be a task attended with con- 
siderable danger to hunt him out and attack him, and there 
seems to be more fair play in the matter. The huge and 
savage mandril, too, which is foundin the countries border- 
ing the Volta, and the gigantic ursine baboon, would doubt- 
less be formidable enemies to tackle; and I have heard 
many tales of their ferocity from the natives, whe appear 
to dread them. The latter animal, I have been informed, 
being solitary, is not uncommonly captured alive with the 
aid of dogs, who distract his attention from the hunters. I 
saw an immense female, I should say over four feet in 
height, in an iron-barred room at Cape Coast. They had 
attempted to secure her, having borrowed an iron chain 
from the prison, such as refractory prisoners wear for se- 
curity; but she snapped it like a carrot.—The Field. 
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[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as be of service to amateur and professicnal sporte- 
ly answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
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W. H. H., Hartford, Conn.—We can procure you the setter pup you 
want. Trice $25. 

J. G. A., New York.—See instructions “Moccasins” in Forust axp 
Stream Nov. 20. Any good bootmaker: 

Youo, Philadelphia.—_The whole question of using hair triggers was 
explained in an editorial of this paper, Nov. 12. 

D. L. Bones, Bald Mountain.—The address of F. Wesson’s Breech- 
loading Rifle is ““F. Wesson, Worcester, Mass.” Peabody Rifie manu- 
factured by the Providence Arm Co., Providence, R. I. 

W. H., Boston, Mass.—What would you deliver in Boston a first-class 
setter dog for; a young, staunch, steady animal for ruffed grouse and 
woodcock shooting in New England cover? Ans. For $80. 

W.M. H., New York.—The astronomical telescope, with books on 
astronomy, you can procure by writing to E. H. Madison, 546 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. 

Inp1a Russer, Germantown, Pa.—The decoys you speak of.will not 
Jast any length of time, They require constant painting. See Forzst 
AND Stream, Dec. 11, under “Shot Gun and Rifle.” 

R. 8. N., Salem, Mass.—The weight of the Jack curlew is correct. His 
bill measured 114 in., his legs 9}in., and the body, with the head and 
legs cut off, weighed 2 lbs. 110z. I call it the great solitary Jack 
Curlew. Cc. B. 

GreENny.—Ist. Does a pin fire shoot as well as a central fire gun? Ans. 
No. 2d. What size bore is best for general use (excluding duck shoot- 
ing)? Ans. No. 12. 3d. Does a muzzle loader shoot stronger than a 
breech-loader? Ans. No. 4th. Can metal shells be used in pin fire guns? 
Ans. Mechanically, yes; ordinarily, no. 

J. 8. K., Paterson, N. J.—Where can I go with a good chance of see+ 
ing and killing a bear? Ans. We don’t know anything abont the killing, 
but if you wish to see a bear, take H. R. R. for Kingston, which connects 
with the Rondout R. R. for Shokan, distance 17 miles; thence by private 
conveyance to Watson Hollow; ask to seeC. Akert, the bear hunter, 
he will put you through, and most likely the bear also. 

W. A. B., Harvard University.—In regard to the weight of lions and 
tigers when kept in menageries, we are of the opinion that they are 
mostly thinner than their brothers who range freely in the country. We 
are sure of having seen somewhere this fact stated, and that in a state of 
nature a tiger would weigh fully one-fourth heavier than when in cap- 
tivity. Ofcourse the nature of the felidae is changed in the narrow 
boxes we are forced to confine them in. The question of having open 
space for them was agitated in England, but was abandoned. 

De H. X., Haitford, Conn.—The method of capturing monkeys by 

them drunk is frequently cited. In Mansfield Parkyn’s travels 
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To Correspondents. 
—_—--+--—— 


All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THe Forest AND SrrEAM PuB- 
LIsHINe CoMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 
Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with careful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest anD STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
1s beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
send to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost, 

Adverticeements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
—_——_+.———— 

O!a Christmas greeting to the patrons of Forest 
AND STREAM! What though the woods are bare 
and cheerless, the water-courses bound by fetters of ice, 
and the who'e earth covered with snow? A cheery greet- 
ing, for all that, to those who burn the Yule log and 
brighten their homes with the holly and yew. They say 
these days are the embers of the dying year; then kindle 
the flames of life and love anew. Light up the 
candlss that gleam in the branches of evergreen. 
Hang Christmas boxes on every bough. Make every 
one happy, old and young. Rejoice! for to-day THE 

Cup is born that promises the redemption of the world! 
What joyous festivities ever attend the recurrence of this 
hallowed natal day! By merrie old England, with it’s roast 
beef and plum-pudding, it’s hunters and hounds, and it’s 
pealing chimes from solemn Westminster; by the potifical 
hosts who crowd the aisles of St. Peter’s at Rome; by the 
Muscovites who raise the emblem of the cross on every 
street and highway; by the straight-laced Puritans of New 
England, with their tables that groan with turkeys, pump- 
kin pies, and cranberry sauce; by the cavaliers of old Vir- 
ginia,who celebrate with tournament, fox-chase, and turkey 
shooting; by the exhuberant negroes of the far South, to 
whom these holidays were always an especial season; by 
all throughout the length and breadth of the civilized 
globe where Christianity is recognized, this sub- 
lime Holiday is welcomed with a zest and manifesta- 
tions that greet no other. Chief among its customs and 
observances is the interchange of presents. It is a most 
befitting custom, and conducive of good-will and enduring 
friendship. But this year, it is said, old Santa Claus is 
poor. His usually plethoric stocking is out at the heel. 
He drives but a sorry team, and his chuckle is less merry 
than usual, when he is wont to cram the bags of the young- 
sters that hang in the chimneys. But what does this 
signify? We will give the old fellow credit for past favors 
and best intentions, and still be jolly. Our resources for 
pleasure are boundless and varied, and none of them all 
are more enjoyed than those which the open air affords— 
the jingle of the bells over the crisp and creaking snow, the 
ring of the gleaming skate on the polished ice, the -wild 
hunt in the forest, the dash after Reynard, and the number- 
less pastimes in vogue from north to south. And so, to all 
rosy-cheeked lasses impatiently waiting for Christmas boxes, 
to all lovers of roast beef and plum pudding, to sweethearts 
and swains neath the mistletoe, to the piously devout who 
observe the day as sacred to all its hallowed recollections, 
to the jolly roysterers who fill their bumpers to old Kriss 
Kringle, to the butchers, the bakers, the lamplighters, the 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


news carriers, the bell-ringers, the pastry cooks, the con 
fectioners, the car-men, the rag-men. the beggars, the do 


minies, the everybody who is expecting a good dinner and | 


kiridly remembrances on this welcome anniversary, we wish 
a right jolly, thumping Merry Curistmas, Hurrah for 
Santa Claus, Saint Nicholas, Kriss Kringle, and all the rest 
of the mystic crew—for ‘‘Christmas comes but once a year!” 
———<— 0 
ENGLAND VS. AMERICA. 
——_~+>—_—— 
CHALLENGE TO OWNERS OF POINTERS AND SETTERS. 
So 
HE publication in the columns of the Forest AND 
Stream of the challenge thrown out to all American 
sportsmen by Mr. Price, of Bala, Wales, who is desirous 
of testing the comparative merits of English and American 
pointers and setters, has excited considerable attention, 
having been copied by all the leading journalsin the United 
States. 

The straightforward tone of the challenge and its liber- 
ality, are characteristic of the gentlemen sportsmen of 
England. As was stated in our last issue, it is all very 
well to expatiate on color, form, appearance and fineness 
of breeding, but the real crucial test, the positive action, 
hearing and manner of the dog in the field, when in pres- 
ence of the game, is the only thing worth caring for. Dog 
shows are of course admirable in their way, as far as the 
judgment of experts can go as determining those ideal] pro- 
portions which should always accompany certain marked 
breed of dogs. But from some quite extensive experience 
in dog shows, and bowing tothe opinions of the best judges, 
it has often come to our notice that the handsomest dogs 
were not the best. The field trials at Bala, North Wales, 
have inaugurated a most novel, interesting method of test- 
ing the actual hunting qualities of the pointer and setter, 
and the only one which is practical. At Bala, the intui- 
tive instinct of the dog is tested, and to it is added the edu- 
cation, the training he has received from man, his master. 

Mr. Price, in offering this friendly match, proposes to 
adhere to the rules which governed the Bala contest, and 
offers as arbitrators of the trial such distinguished names 
as Sir Watkin William Wynn, Bart., and Viscount Com- 
bermere. A certain fixed standard of excellence of perform- 
ance is decided on. The nose, as allowing fine shading of 
scent, is placed at 80. Pace and style of hunting at 20; 
breaking at 20; pointing (style and steadiness) at 15; back- 
ing, 10; drawing on game or roading, (not attended to as 
much as it should be by our sportsmen with their dogs in 
the United States,) at 15. It will be seen by the perform- 
ance of Belle that with a possible 100 points, she was within 
24 points of being perfection, her total- excellence being 
974. 

We have already received numerous letters asking for in- 
formation as to the rules and regulations which govern 
field trials, which rules, &c., we will shortly publish. 

In order to give our own sportsmen who own pointers 
and setters some insight as regards field trials, we publish 
an account from the London Field of the trial of Belle, the 
winner: ‘‘ Belleand Grouse” were expected to do a great 
thing, but their attention was first riveted to some snipe on 
boggy wet ground. The bitch made a false point or two, 
which the judges did not lay much stress on, as birds had 
probably been there, and she cleverly puzzled out the 
scent, and waded up toa brace of close-lying young grouse 
in high heather. The dog was never init, and let the other 
do all the work. He possesses some style in pointing, but 
is slow and clumsy in ranging, wanting more go and finish. 
As to the bitch, she is almost our beau ideal of a broken 
pointer—a pleasure to shoot over and a treat to see, making 
sport delightful, and walking up birds murder. ‘‘ Belle” 
dropped to shot when a drawn bird was knocked down, 
and then got two consecutive points. They didn’t put any 
birds up, though it was thought probable that they would. 
For one hour and a quarter chance held the scales, and it 
required great discrimination and knowledge of sport to 
pick the winner, which knowledge the judges fortunately 
possessed. The flag was run up in honor of ‘‘ Belle ;” and 
to avoid disputes, and to settle bets, Countess and Rob 
Roy fought it out for the third place, and the bitch having 


improved a little, won it. 
——__ 


THE MIGRATION.OF BIRDS AND THE 
TELEGRAPH. 


—_——o——— 
N_ La Chasse Illustrée, we find not only a most ingenious 
4 but interesting article on the subject of the migration 
of birds, where the idea is developed of bringing into use 
the telegraph, in order that we may better study their move- 
ments. With the prime instinct of the birds to move their 
quarters from North to South, and vice versa, we have 
nothing to do, but it may not be impossible to study the 
direction of their flight, and give the reasons for their 
alighting on certain favored localities and not on others. 
Two causes very probably induce migrating birds to 
settle: First, the necessity of food, in order to replace 
‘forces exhausted by a long travel, or togain strength for re- 
newed flight. This would induce birds to stop on their 
journey at points were food was most abundant, and the 
best adapted to their tastes. Secondly, birds of passage fly 
with the wind, that is when they can; but when the wind 
is adverse, they sometimes, but not always,alight. In fact, 
the advent of birds, even their residence in certain quarters, 
and the duration if. they stay, seems to depend very 
frequently on meteorological causes. ‘Now, all that is 
wanted, as proposed by our French contemporary, is to 
have some central office, and by means of telegraphic com- 
munications to study the movements of the birds and the 


conditions of the atmosphere. For instance, the wind off 
the coast of British America, on the 10th of September, 
might be blowing from South to North, the probability then 
would be that the ducks, geese and wild fewl would be 
slow in coming to our shores, Now, if on the contrary, the 
winds on the whole coast had been blowing from North to 
South, the advent of ducks, brant and gecse might be 
earlier than usual. 

The migrations of inland birds might also be studied in 
this way, not only to the profit of the sportsman but of the 
naturalist. Questions in regard to the capricious move- 
ments of that most uncertain bird, the woodcock, taking 
into account both its opportunity of procuring food in cer 
tain localities, and the effects of wind and temperature, 
might help us better to understand their coming and going. 

In an early number of the Forest AND STREAM we wrote 
in regard to the influences of temperature on fish, as direct- 
ing their movements, and that fishermen studied the meteo- 
logical reports with advantage. The benefits we already 
derive from Maury’s system of weather reports may still 
have further development, and it is not at all impossible 
that the ideas of our French contemporary may be quite 
practical. As was remarked before by us, the advantages 
to be derived from the solution of any scientific fact are im- 
mense, and practical benefits derived from it extend in 


directions which were at first unthought of. 
wo me ote 


THE FORESTS AND THEIR EFFECTSON 
MAN. 
—_>—— 

HAT the effects of moisture have a marked influence 
on the physical condition of man, is we believe pretty 
clearly established. If we contrast the stature of the 
Englishman living in a country surcharged with moisture, 
with the Arab living in the arid plain where rain but. rarely 
falls, we have the two extremes of man, considered in an 
animal sense. Questions of moral or mental power, do 
not enter into this question, though that some effects, of 
an incorporeal nature, are closely allied to a corporeal con- 
dition, seems quite evident. If some of the careful obser- 
vers, of the meterological conditions of the United States 
in reference to the physical condition of its inhabitants 
have already advanced the somewhat bold idea that the 
drying up of the face of the country caused by the destruc- 
tion of the forests has already had an effect upon the health 
and longevity of the people, and that there is a tendency 
towards increasing degeneracy, we are not prepared ex- 
actly to agree with them. The anthropological studies of the 
American race have not yet commenced. There can be 
no comparison made yet of our own people, -for the reason 
that we are too young, and that we have no standard of 
our own to go by. The inhabitants of the United States 
are composed of such mixed elements that for centuries to 
come there can be no types. We differ, too, in another im- 
portant respect, from all other nations. If it was possible 
to imagine a peculiar race of beings,as for instance the 
Basque people, who having a certain definite physical form 
and language, men and women who have preserved ‘heir 
type by isolation for 1000 years, such an accident is utterly 
impossible in the United States, where men wander to 
and fro every day, and where that novel factor, locomotion, 
or the ease with which a man can move, has undoubtedly 
everything to do in preventing the creation of any fixed 
rules of size or corporeal proportion. Yet the effects of 
the ruthless destruction of the forest, and the consequent 
depriving of the soil of the requisite degree of moisture, 
may certainly have even at the present, minor local effects. 
The quality of fooda man eats may have more to do than 
we think for with his physical and mental qualities. The 
humidity of the atmosphere, as was remarked by Dr. T. C. 
Duncan, of Chicago, has a marked influence upon the vigor 
and fruitfulness of both animals and plants, and therefore 
the effects of this great and growing change on the face of 
the country, and its climatic and metrological condition 
upon our people, is worthy of the attention and study of 

men of science. 

If the effects of this denudation of the soil, this absolute 
stripping the ground of all its natural covering, by cutting 
away ruthlessly, inconsiderately, all the forests, does not to- 
day make itself felt but in a minor degree, it has within it- 
self a latent and accumulative power for working ill, not 
only to man, but to his works, which may be developed in 
a few years hence. The absence of rain fall in any section 
of country, is sufficient to deter civilization. Whole broad 
areas of this good country of ours, will very probably be in 
the condition of barren wastes some years hence, re- 
gions which years ago, when they were covered with 
the forests, rejoiced in the falling showers. ‘‘The Govern- 
ment, land owners, private in@ividuals, should encourage 
the growth of timber in barren regions,” writes Dr. Dun- 
ean,” and prevent the clearing off of whole belts of timber 
where the face of the country would be materially affectcd 
thereby. iceiteinaateiniiie dict o ¢ 


‘Tur Forest anp STREAM SPORTSMEN’s CLUB.—We fully 
appreciate the high compliment paid to the Forest axp 
STREAM, by the fact that aclub has been formed with the title 
of the ‘‘Forest and Stream Sportsmen’s Club,” at Brainerd, 
Crow Wing Co., Minnesota.. As we have the pleasure of 
@ personal acquaintance with several members of the club, 
and know them to be thorough sportsmen, we feel certain 
that the name these gentlemen have given to their club wil: 
be upheld with all honor. We ‘trust to hear frequently 
from the club, and it will give us pleasure to record their 
prowess. 


——_—$_— 
. —Lake Erie is the home of thirty-five varieties of fish. 
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MACKINAC ISLAND AS A PARK. * 
— 

E most especially recommend to the notice of Con. 
W gress the measure introduced at the last session by 
Senator Ferry at Michigan, as to the expediency of dedica- 
ting to the public use as a park the Island of Mackinac,now 
held by the United States asa military reservation. This 
most beautiful Island, situated on Lake Huron, just at the 
entrance of the Straits, which connect the two grand Lakes 
of Huron and Michigan, is some 320 miles from Detroit, 
and lies almost directly in the way of the tourists and travel 
ers who take the great fresh water road to Lake Superior. 
The Island of Mackinac is celebrated for the magnificence 
of its scenery. Covered mostly with a grand old forest, 
which has so far escaped pretty much the ruthless axeman, 
it lies placidly on the deep blue waters of the lake. It has 
certain peculiarities which would make the preservation of 
the Island for public use a most fitting one. From its geo- 
logical formation, and from its configuration, sloping to the 
water in some places, and with high bluffs in other parts, it 
has a remarkable water drainage. When you go to Mac- 
kinac, no matter how hard it may rain, in two or three 
hours afterwards, as if by magic, the ground is dry. Mac- 
kinac would then, of all places, from its salubrious climate, 
be an Elysium for those afflicted with pulmonary diseases. 
As a place of public resort from its situation, within easy 
reach of Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis, and other great 
north-western centres, the preservation of this Island would 
be hailed with untold satisfaction. . 

Measures of this character are as wise as they are 
thoughtful. The worthy Senater from Michigan is not 
thinking only of to-day but of to-morrow, not of us alone 
belonging to the last quarter of the 19th century, but for 
those who will come a hundred years after us. Surely if 
our cities make appropriations for breathing places in their 
midst, why should not the government imitate their ex- 
ample on a grander scale? There is land enough for us all, 
and since the Yellow Stone Park has been appropriated to 
public use for the inhabitants of the Pacific slope, why 
should we not have a grand Park for the North. 

In this particular instance, the Island of Mackinac belong- 
ing to the United States, and necessitating no outlay on the 
part of the government a concession of the character as 
proposed by Mr. Ferry, could not meet with any possible 
objections. Hf from the position of Mackinac it might be 
of use at some future day as a strategic point, there is no 
reason why it could not be made to serve for this purpose, 
for such is nature’s cunning, and so charmingly does she 
deck herself with her native braverie, that festoons of 
creepers and fern might cover battlements and gun em- 
brasures, and none be the wiser nor the Island the less 
beautiful. 

The Forrest AND STREAM most strongly advocates the 
founding of National Parks and thinks the people cannot 
have too many of them. 

eo 

SLEEP As A Mepicrne.—A physician says the cry for rest 
has always been louder thanthe cry forfood. Not that it is 
more imp»rtant, but it is often harder to obtain. The best 
rest comes from sound sleep. Of two men or women, other- 
wise equal, the one who sleeps the best will be the most 


* moral, healthy, and efficient Sleep will do much to cure 


irritability of temper, peevishness, and uneasiness. It will 
restore to vigor an overworked brain. It will build up and 
make strong a weak body. It will cure a headache. It 
will cure a broken spirit. It will cure sorrow. Indeed, 
we might make a long list of nervous and other maladies 
that sleep will cure. The cure of sleeplessness requires a 
clean, good bed, sufficient exercise to produce weariness, 
pleasant occupation, good air, and not too warm a room; & 
clear conscience, and avoidance of stimulants and narcot- 
ics. For those who are overworked, haggard, nervous, 
who pass sleepless nights, we commend the adoption of 
such habits as shall secure sleep; otherwise, life will be 
short, and what there is of it sadly imperfect. 
———— 0 ———___—— 

The Tribune has a graceful column devoted to some new 
incidents in the life of the great naturalist, Agassiz, evi- 
dently written by one who knew him well. We give one 
of them: 

“One day from my window I noticed a horse that had been 
carclessly hitched, had worked himself loose, and, having 
moved a little way out in the street, seemed inclined to go 
off with an empty wagon. A student and a minister of 
the gospel in turn passed that way, but neither made any 
effort to keep this horse from straying. Presently I saw 
Agassiz coming down the avenue, apparently absorbed in 
deep thought, his eyes bent upon the ground. He stopped 
when he got to the horse, and, without seeming to take his 
thought off the subject on which he was engaged, picked 
up the hitching-strap, tied the horse, and went on, leaving 
the owner ignorant that anybody had done him a favor.” 

$90 

Aut Asout a Frence Horn.—It is no easy task to wind 
the French Horn—or even acornet-a-piston—not mention- 
ing the trombone or the opheclyde, without throwing a cer- 
tain amount of moisture into the embouchure—or mouth- 
piece. How strange that not exactly a name—for the St. 
Simons has always been illustrious in French annals—but 
that the fortunate career of this noble family may be said 
to have arisen from the neatness with which one of its 
members could blow the calls for the hunt on the cor de 


‘chasse. It is told that Louis XIII, when hunting, would 
only take St. Simon’s horn to blow through, because St. ° 


Simon’s breath was sweet, and for the reason, besides, that 
there never was any saliva in the mouth-piece. 


THE COMING MAN. 


—_.—_—- 


E have had occasion from time to time in discussing 
the many topics which come within the scope of 


our Journal to treat of that most important one, the future 
physical and mental condition of the American people. 
This subject was forcibly presented to our minds when read- 
ing Lieutenant Butler’s book, ‘ The Great Lone Land.” 
Speaking of the tired, travel-stained crowd of men and 
women seeking their western homes in this land of ours, 
some fair-haired with the pure Scandinavian type, others 
with the dark lustrous locks of the South of Europe, this 
great mixture of Celt and Saxon, Teuton and Dane, of Fin 
and Goth, of old Roman and Greek, the author wonders 
how this huge machine of American civilization will grind 
up this heterogeneous mass, and what will be the character 
of the future compound. Certainly the world never has 
witnessed such a gigantic fusion. We may philosophise 
as we please, but men and races have their marked different 
characteristics—some of them, too, right sharply defined. 
The geld, the brass, the silver, the lead, the dross, have al] 
their living prototypes, and when they are thrown together, 
in this seething furnace of ours, one cannot help but specu- 
late as to what shall be the final ring of the metal that comes 
from it all. 

Are the worst characteristics, the idiosyncracies of each 
nationality, to be tempered or bettered? Are we to have 
nobler, stronger and higher instincts engendered? Are 
certain human families, like particular plants, which in- 
digenous to some soil, take stronger root when transplanted, 
and throw out more vigorous branches, laden in their time 
of fruitage with richer, riper fruits? Will the German, the 
Swiss, develop for his foster mother, stronger bonds of at- 
tachment, than those which once held him to his Rhine or 
Alp? Are we to have worked out in the United States the 
wonderful problem of regeneration of the human race? 
There is a dull heavy morbid philosophy, and a narrow- 
sighted one which dreads change, that fears the coming of 
this future race; that trembles at the old natural decomposi- 
tion, which must inevitably occur before the newer elements 
can arise! Let us hope that this transition may be a gradual 
one, and without shock or clash. 


What then we may expect from this newer type of man, no |. 


man can tell. It seemed, ten years ago, that the Celtic 
forms might physically shape our future race; but to-day, 
the Teuton element, if our stdtistics are to be trusted, seems 
to be getting the predominance. European political ehanges 
will have the most momentous effects on our future genera- 
tions. There is not a petty differcnce abroad, from the 
raising of a grosehen, a centime or a halfpenny on the 
pound of bread, not a contest from a miserable barricade of 
a few factious blouses in Paris, to the dire shock of armed 
forees, hurled by the hundreds of thousands against each 
other in Europe, which does not effect us instantly. As 
this year of our Lord, 1873, passes away and is numbered 
among the things that have been, we await the coming 
years with hope. We are all in God’s hands. Misery 
may be meeted to some, happiness to others. All nations 
are as individuals, and the Almighty holds in his hands 
their destinies. 

In this great land of ours, with its limitless extent of 
country, there is room for all comers. They will shape 
themselves by some natural process, so simple, that though 
it be a mystery to us now how it can be done, our children 
wiser than ourselves will see in it only the most natural of 
sequences. We pray though most especially at this season, 
remembering the holy coming of our Lord. ‘Peace and 
happiness to all men.” 


—Sir Samuel and Lady Baker were the centres of attrac- 
tion at the late meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
held in London on the 9th of this month. Sir Samuel 
Baker, after having been welcomed by Sir Bartle Frere, 
gave a viva voce narrative of his famous exhibition. He 
briefly sketched his exploration into Central Africa, and 
the many difficulties encountered, and though but dwelling 
lightly on his own personal prowess, all whoheard him 
were convinced that the success of the undertaking was 
mainly due to his own pluck, courage and indomitable 
energy. So thought, undoubtedly, the Prince of Wales, 
who concluded the ovation to Sir Samuel 3aker and his 
Lady with quite an able speech. 


te 
—All our new subscribers express their pleasure at the 
excellence of the articles they have received as prizes by 
accepting our most liberal terms. See advertisement. 
Skates, guns, rifles, fishing rods, prints, books, &., given 
to all new subscribers to the Forest aND STREAM. 
a 


—‘‘The gun you sent me is just what I want, handy and 
serviceable. It did not give me much trouble to get up the 
club for the Forest AND STREAM,” writes one of our young 
subscribers. See our Prize List. 


96 
DEPARTMENT OF Posiic Parks, Orrick OF MENAGERIE, 
New York, Dec. 20, 1873. 
Epitror Forest anp STREAM:— 

List of animals donated to Central Park Managerie for 
week énding Dec. 19, 1873:— 

One Apella Monkey, Cebus apella, Hab. Brazil, presented 
by Mrs. Fred. Lewis, N. Y. city; two Canada Porcupines, 
Erethizon dorsatus, captured at last end of Hoosac Tunnel. 
Presented by Mr. J. H. Blood. W.. A. Conkirs, 


Director. 
—————_—- es —_- -—_- 


QUESTION FoR CHRisTMaAS Cooxs.—What is the differ- 
ence between dressing andstuffing? The first comes before 
church, and the last after church, at dinner. 









CREEDMOOR. 
——_~—— 


THE SCORES AT CREEDMOOR FOR THE SSASON OF 1873. 
We resume in this issue the scores at Creedmoor. For . 
commencement of same see Forust aND STREAM, No. 18 
of December 11... In ourlast in giving the score of the Am- 
ateur Rifle Club, we were unable to obtain the names of the 
rifles used by: the contestants for the badge; we now fur- 

nish this necessary data. 

ABBREVIATIONS FOR NAMES OF RIFLE. 


R. M.—Remington Military. Spg.— Springfield. 
R. 5 eutedlio Sporting. Ber.—Berdan. 
Shr.—Sharpe. Bal.—Ballard. 

W. B.—Ward Burton. Win.—Winchester. 
May.—Maynard. M. 1.—Muzzle Loader. 

































% fe | 2 Z 
NamgE. 5°} Average. Rifle. 

s oe Ss 

. Fires 
-a — — OO i 
J. P.M. Richards....:... {| 10uj 28 3.57 
Robert Omand........... f | | 7] 8.57 } Sharve. 
John Bodine*.............. 97) 28) 3.46 M. & Rem- Sportg. 
George W. Wingate. --| 72} 21 3.42 Rem. Sporting. 
L. L. Hepburn.... _ 23; 7 8.28 Rem. Sporting. 
And. 8. Fowle.... .-| 68} 2 8.23 Rem. Sportin; 
Fs BGM nds icc cs Sid 45). 14 2.21 a and M. | 
George W. Hamilton...... 41; 14 3.1 cherpe. 
Bethel Burton (| #5) Qt 3.09 Ward-Burton. 
G. We Tala.;....- §| 65) 21 3.09 Sh ; 
S. J. Kellogg, Jr 43) 14 3.07 Rem. Sporting. 
A. V. Canfield, Jr } 4} 14, 8 Rem. Sperting. 
And. Anderson 19} 7 2.858 arpe. 
Ba FIR 6 ne - ose pe sccaceseves 80) 28 2.857 Rem. Sporting. 
William Robertson......... 97) 35 2.7 Rem. Sporting. 
Hen, Fulton............... | 75 a8} 2 \Sharpe. 
H. A. Gildersleeve 2.57 [Res Sporting. 
W. H. Richards 2.57 |Rem. Sporting. 
ET ee 2.52 Sharpe. 

Ms ticns coadv stays vas 2.4 Sharpe. 

L. W. Ballard..... 2.4 Rem. Sporting. 
Fe TB. COM... nccsasees 2. Rem. Sporting. 
Other competitors ~ 





*First match Metford; 2d and 3d matches Rem. Sporting. 
“TURF, FIELD AND FARM” MATCHES FOR THE SEASON OF 1873. 
Distance, 200 yards; any rifle; position, standing. 
FIRST MATCH—Ang. 2. SECOND MATCH—Ang. 29. 


| | 
























































































































i Is 

Name. Ss | Score. | 3! Score |& 

iS | ®! : ® 

J. Bodine.......... R 8/3434 4) . |44442)18 
W. F. Robertson.../R 8/23344/16 S3asalie 
J. T. B. Collins..... |Bal. 83324/16 '48343)17 
J. Eddington....... R 8/8432 3/15 4333 3/16 
H. Fulton.......... [Ma \2 88 4 3|15 [23.38 416 
J. E. MeEwen.... 'R 8'333 32/14) - |8 3333/15 
B. Burton......... W Bi3 4232/14 3333 3}15 
hs Be Es vo cain ve R M|2233 4/14 3333 3/15 
W.G. Burton...... W B33 823/14 4233 3/15 
Leon Backer... ... RM/|28333)14\A. J. Rour.... .. }R M/34323/15 
a Pic. .> inane R s|23 4311 T. Henderson..... ' 22233 4/\14 
A. 8.Fowle........ M 1.123323 13'J. P. M. Richards. |Shr. |33332\14 
G. A. Strube....... W Bi2 3 23 3/13) Alex Pyle......... R 8 (23333)/14 
a Constable. ..|Win/2 3 3 2 3/13/A. Fowle.......... M I 124823)14 
A: DO hive nds R 8/3233 2/18)C. F. Robbins... Bal. }42823)14 
W. J. Harding ...|R M/23238 2)12\W. J. Carmichael. |R M)23432:14 
T.H. Banchle.. .. aos oee 12 J. Edington....... R 8/43822/14 
Asa Farr..........} Bal ./2 3 22 3)12'P. Klein........... R $124224|14 
8. S.‘Kellogg, Jr...|May|82223|12)A. Alford......... R 834222113 
W. Hellier......... R §|22242)12iG. W. Yale........ Shr. |2233 3/13 
L. C. Brnce........ Bal. |3 3 2 2 2/12|A. Robertson...... R 8 |823382\13 
fe. Made cetno |R § 2304 8)12)5 Bodine......... R 8 |23224/18 
G. W. Wingate R 8 |82223/12\J. Campbell. ....... [s223 3.13 
J. L. Price......... 12322 312\5 Buchanan....... 23242/13 
J. B. Dewson...... |22223/11/D Cameron....... RS 3252313 
C. F. Robbing..... | Bal. ;2 2 22 2)10|W. G. Burton..... W Bi82422/13 
H. Davis......... 03223)10|\E. H. Madison....|R 8 |383303/12 
Ps MGs cv dcicaves |Bal. 22020) 6'G. Crouch........ May.|2228 3/12 
|T. Lloyd . -|Bal. 2232 3)12 

iz. H. Banckle..... R ica 0339.1 

General m.....[R Mi22$29)11 

Adit. Murphy...... RM|3222 2/11 

\J. McEwen..... RS 2222311 

|T. B. Fish......... Allen'20 2 8 3/10 

|J. T. B. Collins... .|Bal. 63233" 

jv Schermerhorn. .- M |202382; 9 

iL. C. Bruce........ |Bal. |20222.8 

THIRD MATCH—Sept. 27. FOURTH MATCH—Oct. 24 § 

- 

Name. Score = Name. Score. z 

‘ ¢ * 3 

C. M. Ballard..... R 8 |88424/16| L, M. Ballad......../R 8/8342 4/16 
F. M. McMillan...|R M,2244 4/16) B. Burton.......... WBi2443 3/16 
B. Burton......... W Bi2443 3/16) F. M. McMillan.... RM22444 16 
J. V. Meserole.... 3333 3/15| J. E. McEwen...... R 8/8 2442115 
De ins tnans 33238 4/15) A. Pyle............ R sia a284ls 
J. E. McEwen....|R 8 |824 4 2/15) Ed Browe.......... 8 8 |83243/15 
E. H. Sanford..... 88 | 333 3/15 N. Engel... “IR MIS 84 S218 
A. Anderson...... W 8/3848 2/15| A. Anderson.. .... Win,2 348 2/15 
E. Browe.......... 8 8 |88248/15| E..N. Sanford.....|Shr./88333)15 
B. Ragie sacar «pit R 8 |33432/15| Gen. J. V.Meserole'May/8 8 3 33/15 
d.L. iCcicases Shr (838 23)14 .Collins. ..... 3223 4114 
Fulton......... May |8 232 4'14| H ton... ...., Mer 82324\14 
Collins..... §) 8 32 84)14 L. Packer....... RM 3323 38)14 

L. Backer......... $3283/14| J. L. Price........ Shr. |8 83 23/14 
J.T. B. Collins.../R 8 |83828)14| J. T. B. Collins....;R 8(83323)14 
G. W. Wingate... (R 8 '8340414 G. W. Wingate....|R 8 [33404114 
W. Ro eon..... |R M|3222 4/13 W. Robertson..... RM/82224)13 
Sergt. Henderson..,.R |238238)18) A. Alford... .. .|RS/23323/13 
C. F. Robbins...... iB fogzgalis -Henderson. .|R M [233 23/13 
As Mies. .... is R 8S |2832 3/13) C. F. Robbins..... Bal. |88232/13 
Jd. Bodine....... -|B  |8828 2/13) J. Bodine.......... R 8 (83232113 
R. Hickman....... Se. 2323 2\12| H. A. Gildersleeve.|R S 2228818 
Pa MatG et ict es is 22298 3/12| T. Lioyd.......... Shr. (2228 3)12 
A. R.Warner...... R S (2328 2)12| A. V. Canfleld.....jR M/223 38 2/12 
8. J. Kellogg, Jr...|M |23228/12| 8. J. Kellogg..... hb 3223/12 
E. W. Price....... R 8$'23282)12| E. W. Price....... R 8/2328 2/12 
A. V. Canfield, Jr.|R M|22332 R. Hickman....... Spg.'!2323 2/12 
W. G. Burton..... W Bi4 202 4'12| 8. R. Warner...... Hbiaaeaai 
Col. Gildcrsleeve..|R 8 22283/12 W. G. Burton......|.W Bi\4202 412 
Robert Kelley..... 8 $222 2/12 J. R. Hitchcoek..../R M!2 322 2/11 - 
Cc Ross..... R 8 08242)11| T. D. Mather...... RM|2222 8/11 
Col. Hitchcock... jB M/2 3222/11 FE . Piiaa+ ays May/|2 223 2/11 
T. D. Mather..... R M/22223 11 C. 8. Fincke....... R $/22223/11 
T. Pish......... M (2228211) C in Ross...... R 803242)11 
Lieut. Heizman....|R M|2 23 22\11| R. a sonal aii wal Phe 2 32 3:11 
C. L. Fincke...... R M/22223)11| Lieut. Herzman... 232211 
F. W. Linton...... R M/823802/10) F. W. Linton...... RM/(|323 92/10 
Sergt. Phelan..... R M/2222 2/10) Sergt. Turner...... Spg.|22293}10 
a. Uae. 5: 2 2 22 2/10) Sergt. Phelan...... 2222210 
D. Cameron...... 23220) 9| D. Cameron |B 8/2 3220) 9 
se. Rene scigh’ (apg, [83200] 6| Compl Covensugh. Ope 832001 6 

av ee a y 
Lieut. Story...... PhS 000% S| Lest. 3. G. Story. 30002) 5 
WINNERS. 

August 2....Captain John Bodine.....Remington Sporting....Score, 18 
August 29....Captain G. W. Wingate. .Ballard.................. Score, 18 
Sept. 27......J. T. B. Collins.......... Remington Sporting. ...Score, 16 
Oct. 24 L. M. Ballard... ........ Sporting... .Score, 16 





—The Sultan is dbout to send to the Emperor of Rus- 


sia a present of several fine Arab horses of the present 
breed. 


—_——— <9 om = 
—‘“‘I am perfectly satisfied with the rod you sent me. It 


is much more elegant than I expected. I shall put it aside 
for the coming season. I am working for a shot gun now, 
and will have it before two weeks are over,” writes a gen- 
tleman in New Jersey. See our Prize List. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Sporting Hews from Abjoad. 


UESTIONS of human longevity are always most in- 
O teresting, and public curiosity in regard to this sub- 
ject is rarely stated. If those who make a study of vital 
statistics, carefully catalogue all professions in the interest 
of science and of life assurances, determining that needle 
sharpeners and white-lead manufacturers live the shortest 
periods, while agriculturalists have the longer leases on 
life, we should hardly think that they, the statistical people, 
would readily declare that a horse-breaker’s life offered any 
very fair chances of a long existence. It is then worth 
while to record the extreme duration of life vouchsafed to 
one Daniel Callaghan, familiarly known as ‘‘Old Dan,” 
now residing at Clonmult, County Cork, Ireland, who first 
drew the breath of life, (if the chronicler is to be believed), 
in the year of our Lord 1763 at Ballyclough. The 
London Fyeld, who mentions the fact, says he entered life 
as a kennel boy to Lord Lisle at fourteen, and then rode 
steeplechases for some time afterwards. One wonders how 
the boy could have even arrived at manhood’s years,as rider 
of an Irish steeplechase, according to the break-neck 
practices of the Irish turf, eighty-five years ago. But Dan 
stood it ali and was then huntsman for no less than seventy- 
two years, serving under various masters, being a daring 
and reckless rider, until tired of this somewhat tame profes- 
sion, there being not risk enough about it, in his eighty-fifth 
year, he took up horse-breaking as a recreation in his older 
days, keeping at the work until he was ninety-nine. Think 
of a man alive to-day who can tell about the Irish Rebellion 
and the battle of Vinegar Hill, and who has ridden to 
hounds eighty years, and trained horses when he was one 
hundred, and who can to-day, when he is one hundred and 
eleven years old, walk erect, and give information on mat- 
ters that passed a century ago. Broken bones, he must 
have had, and many of them, but he laughed at such slight 
mishaps. Such a brave oldman, and tough withal, should 
not want, and a newer generation should carefor him. Will 
any one on this side of the Atlantic lend a helping hand to 
this grand old huntsman, who rode to horse and hound in 
Ireland long years before, perhaps, any one of our readers 
in this new country was born? 

—Gallant Rob Roy! How we have all followed you, Mr. 
Macgregor, and your brave little canoe, as she threaded 
placid rivers or thrashed in the surging-seas. We have to 
thank you for having almost created a most delightful and 
health-giving recreation. It behooved a good Anglo-Saxon 
to take the canoe from the Indian, and to teach us all that 
it was not the Chippewa or the Ogibbeway plying the 
paddle on the Saskatchewan or the Winnipeg, or shooting 
the rapids of the Chute 4 Jacquot or Slave Falls, who could 
alone manage the daintiest of water crafts. And now you 
have been married, and the Royal Canoe Club, of which 
you are the worthy Captain, have in recognition,of your 
services presented you with a silver claret jug and goblets, 
executed in Flemish style and parcel, gilt, with the follow- 
ing inscription engraved thereon: ‘‘ Presented to John 
Macgregor, Esq., Captain of the Royal Canoe Club, on the 
occasion of his marriage, by his friends in the Club, as a 
mark of esteem, and in recognition of his efforts to improve 
canoes, promote canoeing and unite canoeists, Dec., 1873.” 
Our own American Clubs send you kind greeting, Mr. Mac- 
gregor, and would like to have filled your famous silver jug 
with the rarest claret, and do wish you and yours all health 
and happiness; and may the time come when other Mac- 
gregors will paddle, too, their own canoes and write as 
pleasantly as did their sire. 

—There is one peculiar style of athletic amusement un- 
known in the United States such as has just been largely 
attended in London. With us, hand to hand contests with 
sword and sabre, are almost unknown. We have, too, un- 
fortunately but little knowledge of that queen of all weapons 
the foil; even perhaps in old England the flveret is rather an 
exotic. What we principally refer to are those peculiar 
Enzlish feats just accomplished before the London Athletic 
Club with swords, such as Professor Waites’ feat, (we 
thought we had the monopoly of the Professor in the 
United States), of cutting a sheep in twain with a vigorous 
«word cut, and slicing an apple quite as nicely as would a 
Yankee apple pairing machine, only that the forbidden 
fruit in this instance is held gingerly in a friend’s hands, 
the Professur ending by forging through bars of lead with 
his blade as if they were boiled carrots, repeating old 
Richard Coeur de Leons’performances. They had, too, at 
this same Assault of Arms, the quarter-staff, when a Mr. 
Rogers and a Mr. Bently cracked each other’s sconces mer- 
ril y, and both heroes smiled as showers of blows like Nas- 
myth’s hammers—heavy enough to fell an ox—rattled on 

eir devoted heads. . 
me bicycle has a solid footing in England, though an 
almost forgotten toy with us. The latest match was one 
between John Keen, the champion bicycle rider, and Polly, 
a pony, for a race of twenty miles. The velocepede beat 


ithe quadruped, Polly being so badly distanced at the six- 


teenth mile as to give it up. 8 min. 25 sec. was about the 
i the best mile. 
aga last stag pursued by Her Majesty's stag hounds 
was caught in the midst of clothes-lines, where a family 
wash was going on. Sound trumpets, yelp dogs, shout 
huntsmen, and clap your hands, ladies and gentlemen, who 
where present at the finale, and may some poet sing of the 
noble stag who came — death in a laundry, maiyhap 
n the dirty suds. 
oe a are eeaiies in Paris, through choice, not 
necessity, they probably have acquired a taste for strange 
game, We see in La Chasse Itustréz that they have a new 


kind of bird for sale in the markets, namely, pelicans, 
which were killed at Crau d’Arles, and that two pelicans 
Let some of our Florida friends pre- 
pare instantly a consignment of pelicans to Chevet; the 
Patté de Pelican 
may be good, but like the man who eat crow, we do not 


brought 110 francs. 
famous Parisian purveyor of good things. 


hanker after it. 


Che Horse and the Course. 





—The Louisiana Jockey Club held the third day of the 
The attendance 
First race 
Six horses started, and the 
race was won by Fred. Bonnabel, beating Port Leonard, 
Meta H., Donnybrook, Mary L., and Vidal, in the same 
order. Time—3:43. Second race—three miles; all ages; 
club purse, $800. Six horses started and the race was won 
by Cape Race, beating Fannie M., Tom Arken, Fred. Bon- 
Time 
Third race—selling race; all ages; mile heats; 
Edwin Adams won in two straight heats with 


annual fall meeting on December 18th. 
was large and the track in excellent condition. 
—Handicap; two-mile dash. 


nabel, Wanderer, and Carrington, in the same order. 
—5 3344. 
purse $500. 


greatease. Time—1:47}. 


—The Louisiana Jockey Club held the last day of the fall 
The weather was clear and 
First race— 
Hopfin Stakes for two-year olds; one mile; $25 entrance; 
$700 added. Ten horses started, and the race was won by 
Ballankeel, who took the lead at the start, and kept it 


meeting on December 20th. 
cold, the track good, and the attendance fair. 


throughout. Bay Run was the favorite. Time—1:46}. 


Second race—Consolation Purse; $400; one mile; Falmouth 
West- 
Western Star was the 


took the lead and kept it, winning by two lengths. 
ern Star second, and I. O. U. third. 


favorite. Time—1:444. Third race—four-mile heats ; 
Club Purse, $1,200. Silent Friend won in two straight 
heats. 


————_—_—= 0 @-- 
SHETLAND Pontes.—Mr. J. G. Casey, of Suisine City, 


California, has but recently imported a fine head of thirty- 


one Shetland ponies. He intends to stock a breeding es- 
tablishment in California, 
possibly come into practical use. 
ning, and willing. 


a success, 


a Oo 
THE PeERsiAN CHaAse.—A correspondent of the London 


Field writes as follows:—Having lately come across an ex- 
cellent engraving of a Pesrian greyhound bred in England, 


I venture to forward an interesting account which accom- 
panied the engraving, which appeared in one of the old 


sporting magazines, of the manner in which this animal 
is employed and the esteem in which he is held by Persian 
sportsmen. 
fond of the chase, and keep a number of these animals at 
a considerable expense, and the best and most favored of 
these dogs have collars and housings covered with precious 
stones and embroidery. These greyhounds are employed 
in coursing hares in the plains, and chasing the antelope. 
As the speed of the latter is greater than that of the grey- 
hound, the Persians train hawks for the assistance of the 
dogs in this kind of chase. The hawks, when young, are 
fed upon the head of astuffed antelope, and thus taught 
to fly at that part of the animal. When the antelope is dis- 
covered the hawk is cast off, which, fastening its talons in 
the animal’s head impedes its Pa and thus enables 
the greyhounds to overtake it. The chase, however, in 
which the Persians chiefly delight, and for which these 
greyhounds are most highly valued, is that of the ‘‘ghoo- 
khur,” or wild ass, This animal, which generally fre- 
quents the mountainous districts, is extremely shy, and of 
great endurance, and is considered by the Persians as one 
of the swiftest of all quadrupede. These qualities, and 
the nature of the ground over which itis usually chased, 
render the capture of the wild ass very uncertain, and its 

ursuit extremely hazardous to the sportsman. When the 

ersians go out to hunt the wild ass, relays of greyhounds 
are minced at various (listances in the surrounding country, 
in such directions as are likely to be traversed by the 
object of pursuit, so that when one relay is tired there is 
aiother ready to continue the chase; such, however, is the 
speed and endurance of the —e that it is seldom 
run down by the greyhounds, its death being generally 
achieved by the rifle of some lucky horseman. The Per- 
sians evince great skill and courage in this arduous sport, 
riding up and down precipitous hills, over stony paths, and 
across ravines and mountain streams which might well 
daunt our boldest turf skimming Meltonians. The Per- 
sians and their neighbors, the Arabs, are pretty well known 
to be excellent horsemen, and we are certainly indebted to 
the breed of horses oz ride for certain improvements in 
our own; but I do not think our own breed of greyhounds 
would derive any benefit by an introduction of the Persian 
blood, as, although somewhat symmetrical in form, they 
appear to be too loose in structure for English coursing. 
Several specimens have been imported into this country, 
and one was exhibited at the last Crystal Palace Show, but 
I do not think the breed will be thoroughly established 
here. . 


a 
TxeE Foor or a Horse.—The human hand has often been 
taken to illustrate Divine wisdom—and very well: But 
have you ever examined your horse’s hoof? It is hardly 
less curious in its way. Its parts are somewhat more com- 
licated, yet thei design is simple and obvious. The hoof 
is not, as it appears to the careless eye, a mere lump of in- 
sensible bone, fastened to the leg by a joint. It is made up 
of a series of thin layers, or leaves of horn, about 500 in 
number, and — fitted to each other, and fo a lin- 
ing to the foot itself. Then there are as many more layers, 
belongi to what is called the ‘‘coffin bone,” and fitted in- 
to this. These areelastic. Take aquire of paper and insert 
the leaves one by one into those of another quire, and you 
will get some idea of the arrangement of the several layers. 
Now, the weight of tho horse rests on as man 
rings as there are layers in his four feet—about ; and 
all this is contrived, not only for the convenience of his 
own body but for whatever burdens may be laid on him.— 
Colman’s Rural World. 
e 
















These diminutive animals may 
They are docile, cun- 
In their native home they are employed 
in many useful ways. The experiment we trust will prove 


Most of the Persian nobles are exceedingly 


Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN DECEMBER. 
—_——~———— 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish . 
Grouper. Sea Bass. 


Kingfish. 
Striped Bass, Rockfish. 
—— 

—Rather late in the season, but nevertheless welcome, 
comes to us a score made at weak-fishing in Princess Bay 
last August. The writer is one of those whose business 
will not admit of long vacations or excursions to Canada or 
the West, and he wishes our readers to know what can be 
done in the way of fishing within an hour and a half of New 
York He says:— 

“‘T left my business at 8 o’clock, went to Fulton Market 
and bought a half-dozen shedders, hurried up and caught 
the Staten Island 4 o'clock boat, bought tickets for Hugue- 
not, and arriving there rushed down to the beach and pulled 
a half mile out to the fishing ground, and then tied up to a 
stake. When I looked at my watch, it was about 6 o'clock. 
In two hours thereafter I had caught with rod and real 
sixty-one weak fish, weighing in the aggregate 1114 Ibs. 
Now, how is this for two hours’ fishing only one hour and 
a half from New York? I know you will say: ‘‘ Hurrah 
for Princess Bay! next season.” > i, 


—Herewith we introduce another gentleman who wishes 
to be heard on the Black Bass Fly Question :— 

Fonp pu Lac, Wisconsin, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

As the Black Bass Fly Question seems thus far to be a re- 
cord of experience in different localities, with good evidence 
on both sides, I take the liberty of contributing from my 
observation further proof in the affirmative, so far as the 
finest fishing grounds in this vicinity have been examined. 

I confess I was not a little surprised at the negative 
articles that first appeared in your journal, as my knowledge 
of Fly Fishing and the Black Bass, were-so inseparably 
connected, that I should as soon thought of affirming that 
snipe could not be killed on the wing as to say that black 
Blass could not be taken with the fly; and I have been on 
the look out for a reasonable solution of this problem from 
some of your many scientific correspondents, as it seems 
hardly possible that the genuine Black Bass in waters so 
nearly alike could be endowed with such decidedly adverse 
characteristics, and I trust the coming season may not pass 
without a closer investigation of this peculiar trait as it now 
stands recorded. ’ 

Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin, furnishes some good ground,- 
that in the vicinity of Garlic Island furnishing the largest 
and best fish, which are readily taken with the fly, even at 
times when the native bait (craw-fish or minnows), hardly 
provokes a nibble, and at no time except perhaps wild rainy 
days, does the fly seem to be neglected for other bait. 

The rapids of the lower Fox River, the outlet of this Lake, 
also furnish some of the finest of sport. Kaukanna rapid 
in particular, nearly a mile in extent, is a wild eddying part 
of the stream, grand in its scenery and rich in ragged shel- 
ving rocks and dark deep pools, that are well filled with 
large, dark colored, rather slim, active fellows that are no 
burlesque on western civilization; and the Nimrod that can 
preserve his light tackle in order, and retain his fish in some 
of the headlong races he must make down the stream over 
boulders and brambles with one of these fellows on the lead 
for his favorite pool, must lose all thought of self and the 
consequence of a disordered appearance at the close of the 
race. 

This rapid in particular is more successfully fished with 
the fly than all other kinds of bait, and it is not unusual to 
secure a goodly number of nice large fellows with the fly 
when not a single rise can be provoked with live bait; and 
my experience in this locality has been so decidedly unex- 
ceptional that I only think of providing myself with fly 
hooks and light rod. 

One peculiarity is perhaps worth noticing, as I have thus 
far been unable to designate any particular fly that seemed 
the better, and have often changed decided colors to test 
their preference and have found no apparent difference. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure you of the hearty approval 
and support I am certain must be extended your journal by 
all lovers of true manhood, as it has given me great satisfac- 
tion to notice the decidedly uncharacteristic style apparent 
as compared with other so called sporting ‘papers; and un- 


Rockfish. 


less the “‘true ring” is a myth with us, there will come up 
‘to you from the conscientious sportsmen of America a 


hearty, generous support, that will continue so long as the 
present high standard of truth, honor and excellence is 
maintained in the conduct of the Forest AND STREAM. 

_— MiL1s. 

Of course we can do nothing less than make our best bow 
to the foregoing hearty endorsement, and still labor to de- 
serve it. If we were not too modest, we should fill our 
paper each week with these encomiums. But then, what 
sport would there be in that? 

Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

I have read your interesting article upon the “ Michigan 
Grayling” in No. 17 of your interesting paper. I am con- 
fident that this fish or Richardson’s Thymallus Signifier, is 
a habitant of one of the rivers emptying into the St. Law- 
rence at Three Rivers, Canada, about midway between Mon- 
treal and Quebec. It is known there under the local mis- 
nomer of ‘‘Spearing,” which fact has probably served to 
prevent identification. The fish known at that place under 
the above ‘‘alias” is most likely Richardson’s, or another 








species differing from either that or the Michigan variety, 
as it is reported as attaining 5 Ibs. weight; or it may pos- 
sibly be the fish abounding in the upper waters of the Saug- 
enay, ‘‘the Winnemish.” ‘* Notes.” 

—Here is rather a novel fish story from a Canadian cor- 
respondent. By the way, do not the narratives of our Kan- 
nuck friends show that they are rather more advanced in the 
matter of ‘roughing it in the bush” than we of “‘the States” 
are? 

“T was living at Fredericton in the summer of '59, 
and often strolling on the banks of the noble river on which 
that picturesque little town is situated, I observed large 
fish, that, on enquiry, turned out to be ‘sturgeon,’ leaping 
at intervals high out of the water. It was a common pas- 
time, I was told, on the part of the fish, to do this, and I 
became smitten with the insane idea, that, to capture one 
of these hy harpooning him in some manner, I should be 
happy for the remainder of my natural life. After due re- 

“flection, I resolved to make the attempt, aud I therefore 
consulted an Indian as to the pleasure of his society on the 
projected trip. Great preparations were made at least a 
week beforehand; an iron spear fitted to a pole, witha line 
attached, was got ready; torches of birch bark, some grub 
and a flask of eau de vie, were stowed away in the canoe, 
and one beautiful summer afternoon, or rather evening, we 
embarked in our ‘birchen craft’ and began our journey. I 
must rest awile here to say [ was not altogether ignorant of 
the management of one of these specimens of ‘Milicete’ 
naval architecture; in fact, I considered myself a most per- 
fect ‘Indian’ in paddling, poling up stream, standing up- 
right, and other accomplishments for which the Aboriginal 
is celebrated, and for which, it may be, Iam not. I say it 
may be, because I have heard remarks the reverse of flat- 
tering concerning my performances in this specimen of 
acrobatic absurdity, and there is perhaps a possibility 
that the persons who made them knew what they were 
talking about. 

Having stated this, I will proceed. We wended our way 

slowly and quietly along the shore until we reached ‘the 
Islands’ around which we hoped to meet our giant prey. 
On our arrival there, tea and tobacco, those staple articles 
of the grocer’s stock, were discussed, and, Wellington-like, 
we prayed for darkness. When night had cast her sable 
mantle round, (I am afraid, though, that’s not original; be- 
sides, I shall break down if I attempt being ‘flowery,’) we 
lighted our torches and proceeded to search the rapids. 
Hour after hour passed with no result; still, we persevered. 
Torch after torch we burnt, with no sturgeon in sight, and 
I had almost resolved to give up in despair, when beneath 
me, in a deep hole, I saw unmistakably a huge monster. 
‘Round with the canoe! give me another torch,’ I excitedly 
yelled at my companion, and quickly lighting it and plac- 
ing it in the bow, I poled back to the spot; and with a vig- 
orous thrust of might and main, I drove deeply into my 
victim the barbed spear. Alas! must I confess it? my stur- 
geon was nothing but a huge log sodden with water. Thus 
secured to the bottom, and tapering from one end to the 
other, it was really fish-like in appearance. Oh! how dis- 
appointed I was at the deception; besidés, my spear was so 
firmly imbedded in the wooden imitation, I could not ex- 
tricate it. After pulling and tugging for some time, I got 
it away, but not before damaging the pole it was attached 
to—that I succeeded’in ‘springing’ in the middle, rendering 
it most liable to break easily. We were drifting, five min- 
utes after this, with a very dim torch, down the ‘Grand 
Pass’ where the current runs at the rate of somewhere 
about six or seven miles an hour; I remained standing in the 
bow of the canoe with the damaged pole in my hand; we 
were going full speed, and were just on a rock when I, put- 
ting this article into the water quickly to push her head off 
and thus escape shipwreck, leaned too heavily upon it, and 
it broke in two. Over I went, upsetting the canoe and the 
Indian with it. Ireached the shore, but he had unfortu- 
nately boots on, a present from some patron, and not the 
conventional ‘mocassin,’ and these became in someway en- 
tangled, so that both himself and his ‘bonny bark’ were in 
a fair way of drifting back to Fredericton, or rather part of 
the way, had I not rushed down the bank, or shore I think 
it was, and, getting well ahead of this precious raft and 
cargo, hauled them ashore. Such drowned rats we must 
have looked! such pitiable objects! We emptied the water 
out of the canoe, and (he having saved a paddle uncon- 
sciously, by keeping a convulsive grasp on it while in the 
water) set off in search of our missing articles. 

We had no light, and, finding our groping blindly in the 
dark was useless, we gave it up. The misery I experienced 
going home that night, few can imagine. I had lost my 
coat, I was wet to the skin, my spears were gone, my ‘com- 
forter,’ in the flask that would have warmed my chilled 
blood, had, alas! vanished also. I had damaged the canoe, 
for which I would have to recompense the Indian, and for 
his clothes, and I had only the extreme consolation that I 
would be unmercifully ‘chaffed.’ 

It’s needless to say I have never since attempted to cap- 
ture a ‘sturgeon.’ I have never been fired with such a laud- 
able ambition from that hour; but I often laugh when I 
think of our ludicrous and unexpected bath in the ‘Grand 
Pass’ of the mighty St. John.” 


—Friday, December 14th, a-sword-fish, four feet long, 
was caught in the St. John’s River near Jacksonville 
Florida. 

—Three codfish, weighing six pounds each, were caught 
in the St. John’s River near Palatka, last week, the first of 
the kind ever caught in southern waters.. The Herald says: 
‘*Capt. Vogel, of the steamer Dictator, pronounces them 
genuine codfish.” j So 
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—From the Maine Farmer we take the following interest- 
ing item in regard to salmon breeding at Bucksport: 


‘The remarkable success in hatching salmon attained by 
Mr. C. G. Atkins, last year, is well known, but it promises 
to be excelled by this year’s operations. Mr. Atkins has 
put in the pond connected with the hatching establishment 
about the same number (600) fish, and has taken out the 
same number (400) each year. He would have taken out 
more this year but for the premature cold andice. Last 
year he obtained 1,500,000 eggs; this year he has taken 2,- 
300,000, but the breeding will probably be delayed by the 
early cooling, and the extremely low temperature of the 
water. He has 3,000 young California salmon that are do 
ing well. These are all he saved from .the 50,000 sent, as 
by an oversight the eggs for Mr. A. were delayed so longin 
transit that most of them were spoiled.” 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR DECEMBER. 











Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 

Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 

Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 

Wild Turkey, Me gallopavo.) Quail, Ortyx Virginianus.) 

Ruffed Grouse, Bonasa umbellus,) Pinnated Grouse, Cupidoria Cupido.) 
All kinds of Wild Fowl. 


—_+>—_—_ 


LUnder the head of ‘Game, and Fish wn Season’’ we can only specefy m 
eneral terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
frat were we to attem cio pertotare we could dono less than publish 
those entire sections t to the kinds of yame in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
which all legislation is founded, and 


guided by the laws of nature, upon 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 


spective States for constant reference. Utherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion.) i 

—A grand pigeon shooting sweepstakes, open to all com- 
ers, will take place at Fleetwood Park December 30th, for 
a purse of $1,000; ten per cent. entry; eight to fill; entries 
to close at Jesse Smith’s Astor House Billiard Room on De- 
cember 29th, at four P. M. Toshoot at fifty single birds, 
each one and three quarters ounce of shot; otherwise, the 
shooting to be governed by the Rhode Island Sportsmen’s 
Club. Prizes—$400 to the first, $300 to the second, $200 
to the third, and the fourth to save his enttance. This, we 
hope will be a match where the best shooters will win. The 
shooters, and especially those coming from a distance, may 
rest assured that nothing will be left undone to make this 
the most successful affair of the kind every held in New 
York. Trains leave the Grand Central depot for the Park 
in ample time for the shooting, which will commence at 
twelve o’clock precisely. 

—A Currituck, Virginia, sporting friend thus writes to 
us:—‘‘Geese ever so many; duck not so plenty. Brant— 
hard to get them to stool on account of the scarcity of 
young brant. A great many gentlemen gunners down here, 
principally from New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. The weather has been too soft and mild, and no 
end of fogs. Have the ducks all left you yet?” [No; a 
great many birds were seen on Monday, December 2ist, on 
the feeding grounds of South Oyster Bay, Merrick Bay, 
and West Hampton. Ducks flying by the thousands to the 
southward of Montauk Point. ]—Eb. 

—A pigeon shoot of more than ordinary interest took 
place last week at Ditmar’s, Flatlands, L. I. The birds 
were of the very best, strong on the wing, and nearly all 
driving birds. The shooting was excellent. and is the best 
average made by the several gentlemen during the year:— 

PRACTICE MATCH, 21 YARDS RISE, 80 BOUNDARY. 


Shot at. Killed. Gun used . 
Sherman............ 17 15 10-bore Purdy B. L. 
E. Madison......... 14 11 10-bore Greener B. L. 
at Wien éo4cageeeds 15 14 10-bore Greener B. L. 
Mass hoccebcncte 18 15 10-bore Dooley M. L. 
A. Ditmars.......... 18 12. 12-bore Richards M.L. 
Sica: Seeeddscne 15 11 12-bore Scott M. L. 


—The Buffalo Pigeon Shooting Tournament commenced 
on December 17th, and wasin every way a great success. 
This shoot was open to all amateurs in the United States 
and Dominion of Canada. The first prize was $150; sec- 
ond prize, $125; third prize, $100; fourth prize, $75; fifth 
prize, $50; entrance fee, $15. The match was shot from H 
and T ground traps at fifteen single rises, twenty-one yards 
rise, and eighty yards boundary. There were forty-nine 
entries. The following is theresult of the day’s shooting:— 
Newell, Schultz, and Weighell each killed fourteen; Wil- 
mer, Bear, Marsh, and Lansing, thirteen; Green, Smith, 
Jones, Farrar, Miller, Clay, and Dorr, twelve; McElroy, 
eleven; Loff, Wheat, and George Smith, ten; Joll, Shef- 
field, Melvin, and Tyler, nine; Nash, eight; Richmond, 
seven. The pigeon shooting terminated on the 18th. The 
following are the names of the winners of prizes:—Robert 
Newell, of Buffalo, first prize, $150; E. P. Fish, of Buf- 
falo, second, $125; H. M. Clay, of Buffalo, third, $100; 
J.C. Haskell, of Boston, fourth, $75; George Smith, of 
Buffalo, fifth, $50. 

—A correspondent (L. 8.) from Brooklyn, Wisconsin, 
states that Mr. Powers, with two other gentlemen, and 
guide, four guns, two spaniels, and two retrieving setters, 
killed in a four days’ hunt thirty-six quail, seventy-two 
wild ducks, various kinds, forty-six grouse, fifteen wild 
geese, and one black swan. 

—At Mount Airy, Virginia, some one hundred and fifty 
miles from Lynchburg, three college students, accompanied 
by two ‘‘whiffets,” with a Clumber retriever, killed last 
week thirteen rough grouse, three turkeys, seventeen quail, 
and one buck fawn. 

—At Lincoln, Illinois, Captain Tevan and a party of five, 
with two guides, and three brace of dogs, in five days made 
the following enormous bag:—Foureen woodcock, seven 
English snipe, 436 wild fowl of all kinds, twenty-seven 
geese, one brown cinnamon bear. We have to thank Cap- 
tain-Tevan for a noble portion of the young bear. 
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—Captain Bogardus, the American champion pigeon 
shooter, and Mr. F. Charleville, attracted at Oakland Park, 
New Orleans, on December 15th, a numerous assemblage 
of spectators, including nearly every notable patron of the 
sport of pigeon-popping. The day was too cold and the 
north wind too lively for a satisfactory display of the con- 
testants’ abilities, despite which, however, the shooting on 
one side, at least, was noteworthy. The terms of the 
match provided for the shooting at twenty-five single birds 
at thirty yards rise, which latter proviso, involving a greater 
than the customary distance, must be especially noted in 
estimating the merits of the performance. Mr. Bogardus 
shot out his opponent at the tenth bird. Annexed is the 
summary :— 

Bogardus—1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 0—7. 

Charleville—1, 1, 0, 1, 0, 0, 1, 0, 0, O—4. 

Touching Mr. Charleville’s score, it may be mentioned 
that the majorfty of his birds were what is. known as ‘‘tail 
birds,” and pigeon shooters will at once understand that 
they are not to be hit every time. For the wind-up of the 
day’s sport, Captain Bogardus attempted the feat of killing 
twenty-five birds in four minutes, using four traps, with 
two birds in-each. After the initial effort it was found 
that the traps worked badly, when the experiment was 
continued by shooting the birds thrown up by hand; but 
this plan did not work satisfactorily, and the project was 
deferred until Sunday, 21st instant; but from the evidence 
offered the pigeon shooters in attendance were unanimous 
in their opinions that Captain Bogardus can perform the 
feat. The next exhibition will occur at the same place on 
Sunday, 21st, when, in addition to his second attempt to 
kill fifty birds in eight minutes, Captain Bogardus will also 
shoot with Messrs. LeBreton and Charbonnet a match at 
double birds, twenty-five yards rise. Herewith, it will be 
in order to recite that Mr. Charbonnet will on that occasion 
undertake to perform a similar feat of killing fifty birds ia 
eight minutes, provided that the birds be furnished him, 
and pledging himself to pay for the same if he fails to per- 
form the task. The début of the champion here has con- 
vinced our pigeon poppers that he is a ‘‘stunner,” and that 
no man in this section of the country can begin to equal 
him in point of skill.—WNew Orleans Times. ; 


—Good for the ladies of Terra Haute, for there is a true 
Diana among them, and perfectly authenticated. Of course 
she eschews the golden bow and silver arrow, at least for 
game, and takes to a breech loader. Think, then, of this 
wonderful woman going out one day this month and kill. 
ing forty-three pinnated grouse, and the next day, to keep 
her hand in, laying fifty-one more at her feet. It took 
two gentlemen to follow her, and pick up and carry her 
game. ‘Mr. Editor,” writes our informant, ‘that young 
woman never missed a bird. She disdained killing her 
birds at close quarters, but would allow them to have a fair 
flight before shooting them. It is not only her being a 
quick shot, and a certain one, which is remarkable, but the 
fact that she can carry a gun weighing eight pounds all 
day and not tire under it; and as for tramping it across the 
prairies—well, please in the future never bring up as an 
example in your excellent paper any of those English la- 
dies. They would have had to give up alongside of Miss 
——. Five mortal hours didI follow that fair sportswoman, 
crying ‘enough, enough,’ but she smiled, and was only anx- 
ious whether I could let her have a few more spare cart- 
ridges. Miss reads the Forest AND STREAM, and 
whether it may be a compliment to the paper or to your- 
self, Mr. Editor, in a gustatory sense, she hunted just one 
half hour for you exclusively, and killed eight birds. I 
have added five more, which makes the baker’s dozen, 
which we both send with kind regards. 

‘Sincerely, “A; o> 

[The birds are not yet at hand, but we expect them im- 
patiently. When they do come we shall have them served 
up with all due pomp and ceremony. Perhaps, like Sancho 
Panza’s uncles, who were famous wine tasters, we may be 
able to distinguish the birds killed by our Terra Haute 
Diana from the others, for they will be undoubtedly the 
sweeter. ]|—Eb. 

—From our correspondent in Yates county, New York, 
we have received the following in regard tothe game of 
that region:—‘‘The birds are the ruffed grouse, woodcock, 
quail, and wild ducks, and as to fur-bearing animals the 
mink, musk rat, red fox, grey squirrel, and grey rabbit are 
found. The forests are suffering from over-cutting. Hotel 
accommodation of an excellent character can be found at 
Penn Yan. The sporting club of the county is cailed the 
Forrester Club of Yates county, of which Mr. Jobn C. 
Shutz is President, and Mr. C. Elmendorf the Secretary.” 


—A valued correspondent in Crow Wing county, Minne- 
sota, speaks of deer as being most plentiful in that region. 
Mentioning a mighty hunter, Sleeper by name, he says he 
killed ten, and that Kirk brought down five just for the fun 
of the thing. ‘‘The professionals,” continues. our Crow 
Wing friend, ‘‘have piled up the deer all over the wonds, 
and still there seems to be quite as many as ever. Venison 
in the carcass is a drug. Saddles‘ are worth from six to 
seven cents a pound. I saw a man refuse to carry home a 





‘fine saddle the other day asa gift. It was ‘too heavy,’ he 


said, ‘and he had kind of sowred on venison.’” 


—A correspondent of the Halifax Reporter, writing from 
Marbie Mountain, Cape Breton, says a neighbor caught a 
moose calf the otherday. He was taken in the water while 
attempting to cross the harbor, and is consequently with- 
out hurt and is doing well. The correspondent writes this, 
fancying some one there may want to bu y the calf and raise 
him as a pet, or something of that kind. 
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—A thoughtful correspondent in Florida sends us the 
following interesting account of game in his particular 
neighborhood, which is well worthy of attention :—-‘‘Within 
eight miles of Mellenville we have deer, bear, panther, tur- 
key, snipe, quail, duck, plume birds of various kinds, such 
as white heron, pink curlew, blue heron, &c., squirrels, 
foxes, mink, otter, sand-hill crane, and hosts of other fine 
game. Deer, bear, and panther are hunted with hounds, 
and a fine pack can be collected on short notice.. Fox hunt- 
ing is good sport, but our foxes climb trees, and last night, 
after a two hours’ chase, and treeing twice, Reynard got 
away from us. Strangers will find plenty of gentlemen 
who have hounds, and know the stands, who are always 
willing to give them sport. ‘i 

**William M. Humphries and Count Nersgaroo are the 
mosi noted deer stalkers, and have each killed over 2,000 
since 1867. They reside near Mellenville. We have no 
geome laws. The finest hunting ground is the southwestern 
part of Orange county, on the coast. The country is inva- 
riably too rough, being covered with saw palmetto, but in 
the interior a carriage can be driven one hundred miles 
through the pine woods, with scrubs er thickets on every 
hand, where the deer ean be ‘‘jumped” at all times. 

“Our only mode of travel is by steamer on the St. John’s 
River, and hunters should take a team and wagon at Mel- 
lenville, with tent and supplies to last a few days, and 
about forty miles from Mellenville they will find the best 
hunting ground in America on Davenport Creek. 

‘‘We have hotels here, but none in the hunting grounds. 
We have no sportsmen’s clubs yet. Fish abound in all 
our streams and lakes, but Iam not an angler, and would 
not venture to give advice. “2. A. o.” 

SauLem, Mass., December 15th, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

Among the remarks in Fin, Fur, and Feather about the 
resorts of game, is the following upon the ‘‘upland plover.” 
It says “‘it is the least maritime of their race,” (true); and 
also says, ‘‘and never visits salt marshes or water meadows 
of any kind.” Ido not think this is correct, asI have 
seen them on snipe ground in the spring at Newburyport. 
They are common about the hills of Ipswich Neck from 
August until frost, and some of them breed, but I have 
never seen a nest. Though generally shy, they are taken 
comparatively often, and I have repeatedly seen them alight 
upon the marshes and slough holes which intercept these 
hills, and further, I have, when in a booth, decoyed and 
shot them; but, though often answering the whistle, they 
will seldom be decoyed, and about here are considered the 
most difficult of our bay birds to shoot. It may not be 
generally known to sportsmen that the bird is no plover at 
all, but a ‘‘tattler,” (Acitmus bartramius). I donot know why 
it is called a plover, as it has very few characteristics of 
the Charadriida. My experience, as above, with this bird 
may be an exception, but as it is the result of careful ob- 
servation I present the same to your readers. Yours truly, 

R. 8. Newcoms. 

—A correspondent from New Orleans tells us teal and 
duck are coming in quite lively into the bayous, and speaks 
of Rigolet’s and Miller’s Bayous as swarming with birds. 
The New Orleans markets are full of wild fowl, and 
pirogues are at a premium. 


- Bachting and Boating. 


Al. communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. 
—_——_ + -—-—— 
HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 
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—The Columbia Yacht Clubfheld their regular meeting 
atthe club house, foot of west Fifty-seventh street, last 
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week to elect officers for the coming year. The following 
were the choice of the members: Commodore, John §. 
Gave; Vice Commodore, R. McWhinney; Secretary, James 
A. Smith; Treasurer, Robert Wilson; Messurer, F. Pabst; 
Steward, J. P. Smith. 

—The Brooklyn Yacht Club held a special meeting in 
the club house, at 26 Court street, Brooklyn, last week. 
There wasa large number of members and their friends 
to witness the distribution of the prizes won by the com- 
peting yachts during the regatta of June last. W. P. Os- 
trander, Esq., presided. Vice Commodore Dickerson, in 
presenting the two prizes won by Commodore Voorhis, of 
the celebrated Schooner Madeleine, made a happy speech. 
The first of these, the club prize, was a magnificent mando- 
dine; the second, the flag officers’ prize, a beautiful silver 
fish knife. The Commodore responded, thanking the mem 
bers for their uniform kindness and courtesy. Then fol- 
lowed the presentation of the Union prize to the Fleur de 
Lis, Vice Commodore Dickerson. First class sloops: 
Vision, Joseph J. Alexandre, silver ice-tongs, flag officers’ 
prize, andtwo bronzes, American birds in full flight, the 
club prize; Undine, Brasher and Fowler, Union prize, dozen 
silver desert knives with pearl handles. Second class 
sloops: Sophia, Chauncey N. Felt, two oil paintings, (not 
yet finished;) J. T. Seagrave, Neeanic Club, silver wine 
castor, Union prize. Third class sloops: William T. Lee, 
Chauncy “N. Felt, two oil paintings, (not yet finisned:) 
Brooklyn, William EdgarMorris, large marine glass, Union 
prize 


—Now that our northern waters are closed by ice, and 
snow covers the ground, nothing seems left for us jolly 
yachtsmen but to haul down our burgees, make everything 
snug alow and aloft, up kellick, and get into winter quar- 
ters. Little is being done in yachting and boating circles, 
though preliminaries are being arranged for the season to 
come. When any news of progress made is obtained by 
us, it will appear in these columns under its proper head. 

Yachting is not ene of those diversions that belong to 
the Christmas season. At the frozen north it is the ringing 
skate and merry jingle of the sleigh-bells that make the 
holidays joyous and enjoyable. In the Middle States it is 
coursing the hare or night hunts for opossums and coons. 
Even in North Carolina and middle Georgia the water- 
courses are sometimes skimmed with ice, and the hoar frost 
whitens the fields. Certainly, yachting has no interest or 
claim to attention when the Yule log burns. Flirtations 
under the pennant must give place to blushes under the 
mistletoe. The ‘‘wet sheet and flowing sea” have no affin- 
ity with the snap dragon andholly. It is true that in genial 
southern climes—in those flowery realms of low latitude, 
where no frost nips the orange buds, and the cape jessamine 
and oleander grow to stately trees, yachting is indulged in 
throughout the winter months, and jaunty steam yachts 
cruise up and down the Indian River and St. John, or 
thread the intricacies of the Kissimer and Ochlawaha. But 
as we must make up our portfolio from sources more ac- 
cessible than Florida, we shall winter our yachts, house our 
shells and barges, and wait till the coming spring once 
again invites our practice crews to open waters and straight- 
away courses. Fain would we, if consistent with our avo- 
cation, board some jolly yacht that is even now lying at 
Jacksonville with steam up, waiting only the arrival of its 
last hamper to start to the upper waters of the St. John. 
We would gladly enjoy again our well-remembered sailing 
excursions on Lakes George and Monroe, or our boating ex- 
peditions into lagoons and bayous in quest of ducks, egrets, 
and alligators. Many a pleasant cruise have we taken at 
Cedar Keys and Fernandina, and down the bay at St. Au- 
gustine to the lighthouse, where great ray fish scull lazily 
over the shelly bottom at the bar, and great dorsal fins of 
sharks cut the water in the channel ways among the reefs. 
Even now, at the beautiful St. Lucie, our Forrest AND 
STREAM commissioner and special correspondent, Fred. 
Beverly, has his chosen camp, fitted out with boats and 
guides and all things needful, with full access on the one 
hand to Indian River and its beach-bound channel two hun- 
dred miles in length, and on the other to the water courses 
that thread the mysterious and intricate recesses of interior 
Florida. If it were possible, we would join him there, and 
aid in gathering an ample store of pen and pencil sketches 
for the entertainment promised at some future day; but 
circumstances forbid. And so, herewith, we dip our pen- 
nant thrice to the yachts and yachting memories that are 
fading away from sight and mind, and bear away for snug 
harbor and winter quarters. 

THE ARGONAUTA ROWING ASSOCIATION OF BERGEN POINT, 
NEW JERSEY. 


Although comparatively in its infancy, this club has a 
history its members may well be proud of. Their active list 
shows eighty members, and their beautiful boat house, sit- 
uated on the banks of the Kill von Kull, is stocked with a 
number of boats unequalled by any club in this country, 
comprising one eight-oared barge, two four-oared barges, 
one English six oared shell, built by Jewett; one six-oared 
shell, built by Fearon; one six-oared gig, four four-oared 
shells, two pair oared boats, two double sculls, fifteen 
single sculls, and one Rob Roy canoe. making a total of 31 
boats. The orficers of the Association are Mr. A. R. War- 
ner, President; L. L. Spring, 1st Vice President; Charles 
W. Fuller, 2d Vice President; E. W. Humphreys, Captain; 
E, R. Craft, Treasurer; W. F. Hobbie, Corresponding 
Secretary; B. Stephenson, Recording Secretary. The in- 
itiative of their rowing the past summer was their club re- 
gatta on the 4th of July, in which they rowed two sixes, 
two fours, two pair oared, and a single scull race, a num- 
ber of boats and oarsmen that scarcely any other rowing 
association in this country could rival. Their next appear- 
ance was at the Saratoga Regatta, where they entered a 
four-oared shell against the Pape Club of Cincinnati, the 
Duquesne Club of Alleghany City, Pa., the Beaverwycks 
of Albany, the Ballston Club of Ballston Spa., and the Po- 
tomacs of Washington, D. C. This race was 1} miles and 
return, and though they did not win, they came in a good 
second, 55 seconds ahead of the Beaverwycks of Albany, 
and it is but fair in this connection say that their bow 
oar, Mr. Smith, had been sick for two months previous, 
and had only rowed with the crew four times before the 
start. At the National Amateur Regatta, which was rowed 
on the Schuylkill river at Philadelphia, on the 7th and 8th 
October, they entered a four-oared crew, a pair oared crew 
and a single scull, the gentlemen composing the four-oared 
crew were F. C. Eldred, stroke; B. Stephenson, Walter 
Man, and Ed. Smith, bow. In the first day’s heat they 
were drawa against the Nassau Club in a mile and one-half 
straight away race. Taking the lead from the start they 
came in winners in 8 minutes 16 seconds, beating their an- 
tagonists 29 seconds. The next day Mr. Smith rowed a 
single scull race against Dr. Russell Withers of the Atalan- 
tas, in which Smith was ahead from the start, winning in 
10 minutes 48 seconds, while his opponent was 29 seconds 
behind. Mr. Smith declined to enter for the final single 
scull heat, having already participated in three races that 
day. The final heat of the fours was the next heat in 
which they were engaged. Their opponents were the An- 
alostans of Washington and the Quaker City of. Philadel- 
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phia. In this race the Argonautas were again successful, 
winning in 8.min. 36 seconds, the Analostans second in 8 
min. 42 seconds, and the Quaker City third in 9 min. 10 
seconds. This final heat of four-oared shells won for the 
Argonautas the Challenge Cup offered by the National Am- 
ateur Association at their first annual Regatta. Following 
the race above named was a pair oar and double scull race, 
in which they entered Eldred and Smith in a pair oar 
against Addicks and Taylor of the Vespers of Philadel- 
phia, in a pair oar, and Steel and Witmer of the Crescent 
Club, also of Philadelphia, in double sculls. This race was 
won by the double scull boat of the Crescent Club, the Ar- 
gonautas being second. On the 18th of October they 
rowed their annual four-oared race against the Neptune 
Club of West New Brighton, 8. I., in which they entered 
the same crew they rowed at Philadelphia, against Messrs. 
C. H. DeKay, stroke; W. F. Barrett, J. McMurray, Frank 
Bacon, bow; and seldom, if ever, have we seen so much 
interest manifested in a race, not only by the friends of 
both clubs, but by the boating fraternity generally, as was 
shown by the display of steamers on the water, equipages 
on land, and crowds of people lining both shores from the 
start to the terminus. This race was three miles straight 
away from stake-boats anchored off New Brighton, to a 
line opposite Elm Park Dock, and is a surveyed course of 
three miles. The Neptunes were first to get away, but 
were soon overhauled by the Argonautas, who, on passing 
them, kept the lead to the finish, gaining at every stroke, 
and winning the race in 15 min. 49} sec, the Neptune’s time 


being 16}. This closes theirrowing record for 1873; what 
the rowing season of 1874 shall score, either against 


or for them, remains to be seen. 

In conclusion we feel impelled to congratulate their Presi- 
dent, Mr. Warner, and Mr. E. W. Humphreys, their Cap. 
tain, for the very efficient manner in which they have per- 
formed the onerous duties which have devolved upon 
them. 


Rational Pastimes. 


nll Secretaries of University and College Athletic Ch i 
heir reports not later than ‘Montay in week, eee 


THE RULES OF CRICKET. 
—_>-_— 
ARTICLE FIRST. 
_—_>-__—_- 

T has been wisely said that ‘those exercises which in 

their nature and operation have a direct tendency to 
draw the bands of society clcser together by friendly inter- 
course; which substitute the feats of man for the freaks of 
the fop, hardihood for effeminancy, dexterity tor luxurious 
indolence; and which, being free from the the taint of 
ernelty, oppression and selfishness, may be pursued without 
shame or reproach, are entitled to special encouragement 
in a matter so important as that of selecting a sportive ex- 
ercise for the people.” Now there is no field exercise in 
vogue which so fully answers to the above description of a 
sport for the people as the English national game of crick- 
et, for not only is it enrinently social in its operation and 
surroundings, and especially promotive of friendly inter 
course, but the pluck, nerve and courage of true manhood, 
the activity and endurance of a healthy physique, and the 
absence of anything of a cruel or oppressive nature, are es: 
sential characteristics of the best exemplars of the game, 
Moreover, the faculties of a well trained, muscular system 
find ample employment in the game; it is equally important 
that the individual desiring to excel in cricket should be 
possessed of his full share of mental ability in order to be- 
come a thorough proficient in all the departments of the 
game. 

Cricket besides occupying a large space in current litera- 
ture has shown its vitality by creating a language of its 
own. In cricket ‘‘lingo” the ball is not the ball but the 
“‘Jeather” or ‘-circle;” the bat figures as the ‘“‘willow;” the 
stumps are the ‘‘timber.” A ball hit into the air is a 
“spoon,” unless it goes a long way, when it becomes a 
“‘skyer” ora ‘‘slog.” A player who scores a blank gets a 
“duck egg,” and if he fails to score in either innings he 
gets a ‘‘pair of spectacles.” If however he should make a 
hundred runs, he issaid to ‘complete a century,” and if 
less he “‘puts on forty,” or fifty, as the case may be. A 
sentence like the following is frequently seen in Bell’s Life 
cricket reports? ‘‘The new trundler then put down a tice, 
almost a Yorker, which the Surrey colt snicked through 
the slips fora single.” This is decidedly in language of 
its own, and one which none but a regular frequenter of 
“Lord” could correctly interpret. 

The earliest mention of the game of cricket in English 
records occurs in the ‘Constitution Book of Guilford,” 
wherein it is recorded that in some legal proceedings which 
took place in 1598 as to the ownership of a garden, a wit- 
ness aged fifty-nine years gave evidence that ‘‘when he was 
a scholar in the free school at Guildeford he and sev- 
eral of his fellowes did runne and plaie there at crickette 
and other plaies.” In the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury we first hear of the game being played which may be 
strictly termed cricket. Previously the game of ball chief- 
ly in vogue was the simple “rounders” of our school boy 
days, now changed to the American game of base ball 
In 1780 three stumps appeared in the then “new game of 
ball,” and in 1814 the regular game of cricket as now played 
was introduced. . : 

Cricket has no “National Association” under whosé au- 
thority a correct and inteMigent code of playing rules can te 
enacted. By tacit consent the goverament of the game his 
been left Since 178% in, hands of the: Marylebone Club of 
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will be found alike instructive and interesting. 






FOREST AND STREAM. 
Art and rama. 


GOSSIP OF THE WEEK, 








Crxtrsnatt, December 20, 1873. 
ROBINSON'S OPERA HOUSE. 

—The second week of Miss Leclercq, notwithstanding 
the change of prices, has been unsuccessful. ‘‘Fate” does 
not take very well here. Aside from Miss Leelereq, nd 
particular merit was noticed on the part of any of the com 
pany. She will be succeeded by Robert McWade next 
week as Rip Van Winkle. 

WOOD'S THEATRE. 

—Mr. John Collins, the comedian, has been at this place 
all the week, playing to paying houses. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, ‘‘Colleen Bawn.” The rest of 
the week was taken up by ‘‘Rory O’More.” 

MOZART HALL. 

—The Sheridan and Mack Combination, in connection 
with Sharpley’s Minstrels, have made a success of the va- 
riety business. 


London, and it is this club which at present gives laws to. 
the entire cricketing world. Our American ball playing 
community could no more play. their game under such a 

badly worded and incomplete code of rules as at present 
governs the game of cricket, than they could be governed 
as a people by an unwritten constitution. Every cricketer 
knows that in an ordinary match at cricket-eleven players 
figure on each side, and the eleven who obtain the greater 
number of runs in two innings play, are the victors, and 
yet there is not a written law of the game that requires this 
stated number or innings. Again, when a run is made 
through the failure of the long stop to siop the ball, a “‘bye’ 

is scored, and yet not a rulein the code legalizes the scoring 
of such arun. In several other respects, too, is the existing 
code remarkably deficient. During the winter season a 
study of the laws of ‘the game, their true intent and mean- 
ing, will be advantageous to our cricketing readers, and 
we therefore .shall give aseres ot articles on the laws of 
cricket during the ensuing three months which we trust 



























































BY T. B. THORPE. 
_—— 
HE week just passed has been without any especial 
incident. ‘‘The Parricide” at the Fifth Avenue, 

which was not a parricide, the murder having been com- 
mitted by another man, was evidently put upon the stage 
as a make-shift until Mr. Daly could get something 
better. It isa*curious play, and causes a great deal of 
speculation, among those who witness it, what it is all 
about. A series of interesting scenes and tableaux, all 
within easy reach of the. manager, seems to have been 
adopted, and adopted without regard to their relations to 
each other; and then a dialogue is invented to make the 
scenes and tableaux hang together, something like onions 
on a string, but not without the onions’ harmony of pur- 
pose or legitimate connection. It is a great waste of theat- 
rical resources to put such a ‘‘crude conglomeration” on the 
stage. Are the playwrights to blame, 0° the controlling 
spirit of this handsome little theatre? 

As we are disposed to be critical, we desire to say a word 
regarding that expensive ‘‘drop curtain.” Red damask, 
however rich, is out of place on this particular occasion. 
The moment it descends it seems to cut the audience off 
from ail sympathy with the stage; in fact, it acts on the 
mind as if a solid wall was intervened, cutting the theatre 
in two parts, and making the auditorium appear small and 
contracted; a most unpleasant sensation, and greatly inter- 
fering with the intellectual comfort of the spectators. The 
other evening, as the damask descended and finally rested 
heavily on the stage, a lady in our hearing restlessly re- 
marked to her friend, ‘‘How smothering hot this theatre 
will be in summer.” As for drop curtains, no improve- 
ment can be suggested over the old style of a charming’ 
landscape, made up of avenues of rich buildings, and 
deeply retreating valleys and mountains. If well done, 
the cool colors help to relieve the eye after the gas-lit scenes 
of the play. Then the long lines of perspective open up 
the stage and impress the observer with ‘‘roominess,” which 
is a pleasant idea when one is crowded in narrow seats and 
compelled to look over high reaching and plume capped 
bonnets. People who remember the drop curtain at Bur- 
ton’s Chambers street theatre will recal] the pleasure it af- 
forded when for the moment it shut out the actors and 
scenery. It was a great piece of scenic painting, repre- 
senting a Greek poet reciting his verses to a classic group 
of Athenians—soldiers and maids. Running back was the 
sweep of a harbor, the shores of which were indented with 
bays and enlivened with craft; hish mountains reaching 
heavenward, their tops here and thcre charmingly lost in 
fleecy clouds. One could study and reflect, and find food 
for pleasant conversation while looking upon this most fas- 
cinating dream; but a damask curtain instead, suggests 
nothing but heat, glare, and expense without taste. In 
August next, if that fiery red cloud maintains itself, when 
it descends on a hot, summer roasted, gas-lit tormented au- 
dience, its members will be made to feel that the fiery fur- 
nace of Nebuchadnezzar, built for the roasting of Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, was, by comparison, a kind 
of Arctic freezer. 

—Wallack’s Theatre has made itself memorable by the 
presentation of several of the old English comedies, which 
give way fora new play, ‘‘adopted from the French” by 
Mr. Boucicault, entitled ‘‘A Man of Honor.” We dislike 
to part with really legitimate plays, which are given at this 
theatre better than they can be elsewhere presented, for 
imitations of any kind; but we suppose managers know 
their business, and they are right to present what the peo- 
ple apparently want. 

—The Union Square is crowded nightly to witness ‘“‘Led 
Astray.” It is useless for the press to be moral beyond 
public demand. So far, atl newspaper censure cast upon 
theatrical representations, the ultimate effect of which is 
to familiarize the popular mind with amorous intrigue, has 
had no other effect than to ‘‘fill the houses.” 

—The Olympic, after several weeks’ preparation, has 
produced an entertainment especially for the holidays, 
founded upon one of Mr. Dicken’s most popular Christmas 
storjes, entitled ‘‘Gabriel Grub.” We have every reason to 
believe that it will be popular, and receive a liberal patron- 
age, especially from the young folks. In this piece the fa- 
mous Majiltons perform their startling antics, supposed to 
be peculiar to goblins, and they certainly make a feature of 
unusual excellence. 

—On Saturday night the Charity Amateur Dramatic As- 
sociation, under the management of Mrs. Sheridan Shook, 
gave ‘‘The Hunchback” and an entertaining farce entitled 
“A Quiet Family,” at the Academy of Music, for the ben- 

efit of the Virginius sufferers. ‘The idea of an amateur 
dramatic performance, or any other dramatic performance 
being a success at the great building known as the Acad- 
emy of Music, is almost preposterous. The great genius 
of Salvini never was able to warm up the stage, entirely 
fill the house, nor command an enthusiastic audience. The 
actors are so far from the spectators that they cannot be 
heard with any pleasure, if, heard at all. With all these 
disadvantages, the Amateurs had really full seats, and 
proved themselves competent to command attention. The 
principle parte were admirably sustained by Messrs. Bird 
Cordova, and Harry Leslie, and Mrs. Shook, Mrs. Good- 
year, and Mrs. King. These amateur performances this 
winter appear tobe most frequent dwell sustained. 


PIKE'S OPERA HOUSE. 
—The old San Francisco Minstrels, with Backus at their 
head, have drawn the largest houses of the week. W.L. 





—William Allison, of Attleboro’, Mass., ran a foot race 
at Washington Park, Providence, R.1., against George 
Forbes, of Woodstock, Canada, and came in an easy win- 
ner. James Harris, of Woodstock, ran against John 
Allison, of Fall River. Distance, 65 yards, for a prize of 
$500. Harris won easily by 7 feet. 

—At New Haven, on December 20th, George Farren suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing a most extraordinary feat in pedes- 
trianism. He had to walk to win the wager, 100 miles in 22 
hours, making the circuit of the large room onthe Exchange 
Hall 3,100 times. Mr. Farren is slightly built, weighs 
about 125 pounds. is exceedingly muscular and wiry, and 
about 25 years of age. Farren has walked against Weston’s 
fastest time, also against that of Smith, the English cham- 
pion. 


MERCENARY TROOPS. 


—»———. 


oe system of hiring foreigners to defend a country 
reached its climax in Italy. Every petty prince, every 
sovereign count,.every marquis holding under the emperor, 
had his mercenaries. The free republics made a bargain 
with some well known captain of Condottieri to do their 
fighting for them fora certain annual sum. The profes- 
sional soldiers thus enlisted had no desire to kill or be 
killed, and grew to look on bloodshed as an unfortunate ac- 
cident which now and then attended an encounter of two 
bodies of heavy-armed cavalry. It was not until the French 
and their Swiss auxiliaries were confronted by the Span- 
iards and German spearmen, who disputed with them the 
spoils of Italy, that Cisalpine warfare became a gory real- 
ity. Even after the decay of feudalism, compulsory mili- 
tary service, in Teutonic countries, at any rate, remained 
the rule, but only for the defence of the realm. In Eng- 
land, for instance, that ‘‘king’s press,” which Sir John Fal- 
staff so abused for his private profit, was a mere muster of 
militia against rebels or foreign raiders. The disorderly 
rabble that the queen’s proclamation called into the field 
when the Spanish Armada coasted our shores was a:‘sumple 
of the militia of the period, and was divided, on paper at 
least, into two armies of great numerical strength. Lord 
Macaulay’s speculations as to the probable result of a con- 
test between this unwieldy mob, without discipline, provi- 
sions or officers, and the trained veterans under the skiiful 
guidance of Parma, are moderate enough, and we can 
hardly wonder that no prince of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century was fond of relying ona force which the 
ncessities of the age had outgrown. 

The palmy days of professional soldiering may be said, 
roughly speaking, to have been contemporaneous with the 
reigns of Tudor and Stuart. For then, abroad and at home, 
the fighting man was regarded as a skilled artisan, whose 
value in the labor market ruled high. Cromwell's splendid 
army was maintained on the same footing, as to pay, which 
James the First had fixed for the remuneration of his smal] 
force engaged in the reconquest of Ulster. Ata time when 
the daily wages of a cloth weaver, or of a ploughman, sel- 
dom exceeded sixpence, it isevident that the soldier's eight- 
pence, with the contingent advantages incidental to mili- 
tary arrangements, raised its recipient toa higher level of 
comfort than the average. Louvois, the thriftily disposed 
minister of sordid, splendid Louis the Fourteenth, first es- 
tablished the custom of relying on armies that were, in- 
deed, of great numerical strength, but systematically iil 
paid and ill fed. _Hogarth’s grim caricature, in which the 
starvelling French sentinel guards the gates of Calais, was 
not such avery great exaggeratiOn of the truth.--AJ the 
Year Round. 


BILLIARDS. 

—It is more than probable that a match will take place 
between Garnier and Ubassy, before the latter leaves for 
New Orleans. It is a mooted question who is the best 
player. Success tells the tale. 

—At Chris O’Conner’s billiard room, Union Square, the 
other night, a gentleman amateur made 163 consecutive 
caroms at the four-ball game. At noone time were the 
balls within four inches of each other. This is billiards. 

—H. W. Collender, 738 Broadway, and a friend is pre- 
paring an article for this journal on Billiard Tables; where 
the slate or marble comes from, where the cloth is made, 
and the great scarcity of ivory with such facts as we have 
on hand and the information from Mr. Collender, we trust 
to be able to prepare an interesting paper. 

—Francois Ubassy and Maurice Daly commenced play- 
ing a series of six games fora purse of money at Chris. 
O’Conner's billiard room on the 22d of Dec. The entire 
match will consist of two thousand points, French game. 
Ubassy appeared to be in good trim, and made several 
shots which elicited loud applause. At one time he was 
120 points ahead of his opponent. After upward .of 150 
points had been played Daly made the remarkable run of 
99. He was very successful after this, and his next large 
run of 29 gave him 315 »oints. Ubassy then ran 7 points 
and made a bad miss. Daly ran 27, and won the game of 
350 by 47 points. The remaining five games of the series 
are to be played at the rooms of Maurice Daly and Chris. 
O'Conner, alternately. The next occurs this evening at 
the saloon of the former. 

—We are so crowded this week that we are obliged to 
leave out a report of the gymnastic entertainment at 
Burnhan’s, Brooklyn. ; 


University, Va., December 20th, 1873. 
EDITOR FoREST AND STREAM:-— 

We have adopted the association rules as being the best 
rough of those mentioned in Chas. W. Alcock’s book of 
foot ball rules. The fifteen played against thirty-five on 
yesterday.evening—the game lasted for over an hour, both 
sides played well, neither gaining any decided advantage 
over the other—it was finally decided a drawn game, as it 
was too dark to continue it any longer. Our game with the 
Englishmen will come off on the 6th of January, 1874. 

J. C. McK. 


GenuinE Scotch Horcn-Potcu.—An English pape 
gives the recipe of an ‘‘unsurpassable hotch-potch,” ob- 
tained from a cook in Oban, Scotland. Itis as follows:— 

Take the best part of a neck of mutton, cut it small, bones 
and all, and boil it until thoroughly well done, or until the 
meat separates from the bones. Then remove the bones 
and put in a quantity of green peas and broad beans at dis- 
cretion, not to make the hotch-potch too thick; add a flavor 
of onions and parsley, together with a fair proportion-of 
carrots, turnips, and kale or other cabbage, taking care to 
make the combination thick enough, but not so thick as to 
deprive it of the character of a soup and convert it into s 
pottage and boil the whole for eight or nine hours. If you 
boil it for twelve, or even twenty hours, it will be none the 
worse, but all the better. If there be any left, boil it up 
again on the next day and it will be better than on the 
first. The writer adds that there is a winter as well asa 
summer hotch-potch, the absence of peas and beans and 
the substitution of such other vegetables, potatoes alone 
excepted, as may be got, forming the difference between 


the two. 
oo 

Tut Lost Doc.—Did the reader ever see a lost dog in a 
great city? Not adog recently lost, full of wild anxiety 
and restless im and bewilderment, but one who had given 
up the search for a master in despair, and had become con- 
sciously a vagabond? If so, he has seen an animal that 
has lost his self-respect, travelling jn the gutters, slinking 
along by fences, making acquaintance with dirty boys, be- 
coming a thorough coward, and losing every admirable 
characteristic of a dog. A cat isa cat even in vagabond- 
age; but a dog that does not belong to somebody is as hope- 
less a specimen of demoralization as can be found in the 
superior race among which he has sought in vain for his 
master. We know him at first sight, and he knows th:t 
we know him. The loss of his place in the world, and 
the loss of his object of loyalty, personal and official, have 
taken the significance out of his life and the spirit out of 
him. He has become a dog of leisure. 

CE ee 
Norice To THE BENEVOLENT.—A gold tooth-pick can be 


hardly regardeg-as a suitable Holiday present for a starving 
man, ; 


et 
—Why is Christmas like the bulk of the world’s popula- 
tion? Because it is the great Mass of the peop'e. 





CHALLRNGE TO THE AMERICANS. 


With the above heading, the Lonion Field takes notice 
of the challenge sent to the Forest AND STREAM by Mr. 
Price, offering to run English pointers and setters against 
the same number of American dogs. ‘‘ In consequence of 
some remarks that appeared in an article on English set- 
ters, recently published in an American paper, a challenge 
has been forwarded by Mr. Lloyd Price to New York, of- 
fering to run four — pointers and setters inst the 
same number of American dogs. Sir Watk ynn has 
consented to find the ground on his fine Welsh moors, and 
the a engage to pay the expenses incurred in sen- 
ding the dogs to this ee e have never heard of 
any American dogs broken highly enough to compete with 
our English celebrities except in the article alluded to; but 
possibly there may be some such as are there described. In 
any case they will have their work cut out, as just now 
a very superior English team might be selected. . Price 
had previously announced his intention never to allow Belle 
to run again; but, for the honor of his country, he would 
no doubt rescind his resolution. Mr. Macdona had a very 
fine young pointer at Birmingham (not for competition, 
being the mers e693 ), Which is said to be almost 
as good as ; and if so, these two, with Belle and 
Ginx’s Baby from the Bala kennels, or possibly a still better 
representative, these two kennels might fairly be considered 
bd. a be ae lien ‘ane ws 

ma we be 
aus , may be there to see the 
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Sew Publications. 


——¢~—— 


[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this resvect. Prices of {books inserted when 


ventures. 


and readable. 


Domne His Best. By J. T. Towbridge. 
16mo. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


desired.| ard”’ is continued, and Jack is shown to be a live Jack in his various oc- 
A . : cupations during his school and agricultural life. Who will nét laugh 

FOR THE HOLIDAYS—RICH BOOKS, ETC. over his circus adventure and its amusing finale? Everyone—the boys 

ne in particular—will be pleased with this book. We opine our versatile 


We resume our special list of booksellers,and have the pleasure to pre- 
sent to notice at this time, D. Appleton & Co.’s rich and valuable list of 
books for the holiday season. All our friends will give them a callon 
this New Year season. It willbe richly worth a tarry of an hour in this 
great book mart. Many of our readers who have never had a peep within 
this great warehouse of literature, should visit this place and take the 
boys and girls with them, and please them for once again at this season 
for holiday presents. For the older young men, place in their hands 
William H. Seward’s ‘Travels Around the World.’’ For the younger 
readers vou can select from the magazines and monthlies. First, the 
Science Monthly, with all its illustrated papers, fitting present for our 
college presidents, as well as our first scientists. A perfect library of 
the rich and rare are here to select from; works of different kinds in 
Natural History, Chemistry, the Arts,and amusing niiscellany of all 
prices to suit all purses, from the magnificent and costly ‘Picturesque 
Amerita”’ to the modest $1 treasures of knowledge,too numerous to men- 

tion, are here invitingly spread before you, for the good of all who may 
desire to while away an hour in their delightful rooms. 

The last, though not least in tastefuljexecution and beauty of illustra- 
tion. we note asthe book par excellence for the gift of the Christmas and 
New Year season, is the ‘‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream,”’ and although the 
subject may have been a dream, this fine dijou isa reality, such as any 
one would be glad to receive. It will rank a No.1 among the finest 
books for presentation. We regret the short limits of our holiday notes 
will not allow us to say all we wish of this fine artistic work. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., as usual are prepared to fill 
orders forall the nice books and magazinesin the market. Among 


boys a Christmas treat,” and well has he done it. 


whether you will or not. 


life, and is a healthful story, well told. 


Miss Forrester. By Mrs. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 


Annie Edwards. 


the streets of Paris. 


of life. 
English lady. 
a position in life, 


their last we have “‘The Little Wanderers,” a fine book for our little | book. 
folks; delightful stories are there for old and young. “Fanny Fern,” a WANDERING WILLIE. New York: Scribner Armstrong 
memorial volume, by James Parton,full of deeply interesting reminiscen- & Co r 


ces for all who loved to read the ever-bright and healthful truths of Fanny 
Fern. A well written, well compiled book, and it will be well received 
by her many friends. 

Among other attractive works we notice, as deservedly popular, 
‘‘4 Wonderful Woman,” “True as steel,’’ ‘‘Kenneth, My King,” an ex- ° 
ceedingly interesting new novel by Miss Saliie A Brock, that ranks 
among the very best works of modern, American fiction. Price $1 75. 
“Purple and Fine Linen,” a remarkable new novel by Edgar Faw- 
cett. The dramatic vigor, brilliant style and fearless manner with 
which the most delicate subjects are handled, places this author at 
once in the frontrankof modern nevelists; $1 75. ‘Clifford Troup,” 
anew novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmoreland of Georgia, 
anthor of “Heart Hungry,”’ which had such an enormeus sale last 
year; price $1 75. “Love” (L'Amour). A translation of Michelet’s 
wonderful book (L’Amour), author of ‘‘Woman’ (La Femme). Such 
audacity and delicacy, sueh vigorous analysis and tender sentiment, 
werescarcely ever before so artistically combined; $1 50, and many 
others. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 and 717 Market street, 
Philadelphia, and 25 Bond street, New York City, offer many of the very 
first-class works for the New Year, and for the quoted prices will send at 
sight any of their books, among which wecan recommend as deserving 
particular notice, the following worthy new books: 

““World of Anecdote Library,’’ by Edwin Paxton Hood. Anecdotes of 
Things Popular, Scientific, Professional, Moral and Religious. 4 
vols. 12mo, bound in extra cloth, $6 the set. ‘Ferdinand and Isa- 


fining instincts. 


“too good”’ for a hero. 


NortTHERN LiGuTs. 
authors. Translated by SeJma Borg and Maria A. Brown. Phila. 
Porter & Coates. 

As we open the covers of this new candidate for public favor, we-find 
it one of the higher class of romantic stories forthe young and children 


ence. The good man who tells so many glorious old stories and moving 
tales comes before the literary public as a benevolent Santa Claus, the 
Christmas story-teller, the good genius of the New Year. A rare book is 
“Northern Lights.*’ Full of sparkling stories of the first water, and 
most clearly translated, and published in elegant style and illustrations. 


AFTERMATH. A new volume of Poems. By Henry 

Wadsworth Longfellow. 16mo. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

This work is destined to be well received, being a third and final series 
of “‘Talessof a’Wayside Inn,’ a very varied and most charming collection 
of stories, asevery one knows. This book will much confirm the fame of 
its well known author, and lay the reading public, and all lovers of good 


bella.” Complete in three volumes, being the first of an en- 7 cae : 

tirely new and revised edition of Prescott’s works, now being issued poetry, under new obligations to na e 

in monthly volumes. 12mo. With plates, Elegantly printed, and 

bound in extra cloth, with printed ornamentation; $% 25 per volume. AMOUNS EMENTS. 


“Lady Bell.’’ A story of the last century. By the author of ‘‘Cito- 
yenne Jacqueline,” “‘Sheridan’s Works.” With memoir and portrait. 
6vo. Printed from large, clear type, extra cloth, $3 50. 

Lippincott & Co.’s shelves are full of the best variety of books, 
suitable to the coming season, and if our friends will please procure a 
catalogue of their books, they will find arich variety from which to make 


a selection. . 


Dodd & Mead have a large array of timely, pleasant 
fireside companions for Christmas, bearing curious, quaint, and taking 
titles for their patrons, old and young. Among their nice books we 
commend to our readers, as just the book for a present, ‘‘The Women of 
the Arabs,”’ and dedicatcd to Christian women, a really beautiful and 
valuable work. ‘Kit Carson’ is one of a series of volumes to appear in 
good style and illustration, called the ‘Pioneer Series,” and these books 
will sell wherever the adventurous and patriotic sons of America are to 
be found. Dodd & Mead’s books are always considered among the best 
in the book market, and you can here expend your $1 or your $100, 
with the assurance of always obtaining your money’s worth. All the 
very latest novels and holiday present» of the season may here be found 
awaiting your orders. = 
SirverR AND Goup. By Dr. R. W. Raymond. New York: 

T. B. Ford & Co. 

This is a valuable scientific work, containing a very full and concise 
account of mining and metalsin the United States, the precious metals 
and the manner of working the mines, and much other information not 
to be obtained from any other source. This wora comprises three parts. 
The first gives you a very plain and true statement of the mining indus- 
tries of California, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Utah, Arizonia, 
New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. This is by no means a dry sub- 
ject; the reader will find topics of great interest to him in the very first 
part of the work. Part second treats of the grand results of the working 
of all these metals, amalgamation of gold ores, and the production of 
native: silver, with Many other subjects of interest to the casual reader. 
“The third part isthe ‘Miscellaneous,’ so called, and here you have in- 
formation not to be obtained from any other source. There is much 
thought in this finely written work; our hope is that no ‘small potato” 
“red tape” economy shall be suffered to throw obstacles in the way of 
such valuable researches as Dr. Raymond here so briefly sketches. Give 
him means to pursue his interesting explorations, to the end that the 
Government may reap somé of the benefits of his arduous labors. 


Sours Sra Ipyis. By Charles Warren Stoddard. 1 vol. 
18mo. In “The Saunterer’s Series.” $150. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co. 

Upon first taking up this book we are ata loss to determine whether 
we are dealing with fact or fiction. As we progress, however, like the 
searcher after hidden pearls, we catch a glimpseof the sparkling ore be- 
yond, The work isa series of sketches of life in the Sandwich Islands. 
It is not a biography, or an individual delineation of one man orfamily, 
but it tells us ofg roving nomadiacs, who appear to us more like spirit- 
ual or shadowy beings, than real material men. Here the disciple of 
pleasure, the lover of a dreamy life, of a Mahomedan heaven, can revel 
to their heart’s content, can live in no fears of a to-morrow, for here the 
joys of to-day give no thought of the future. “Live while you live’ is 
the motto of this book, and a bountifal nature pours out her rich treas- 


THE PuiLosopHy oF Epucation; or Pedagogics as a sys- 
tem. By Dr. Karl Rosenkranz, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg. Translated from the German by Anna C. 
Brackey¥: Gray, Baker & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1878. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Library of choice fiction. 
“The Burgomaster’s Family,” a very delightful picture of Dutch life. 


Hans Brinker; or The Silver Skates. A story of Hol- 
land. By Mary Mapes Dodge. Miss Dodgeis the editor of Scribner's 

new magazine, the St. Nicholas. 

Wontvs; or The Corps of Observation. By Col. Wm. 
M. Runkel. A very humorous novel: J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Ba.LLAps FoR LittLe Forks. By Alice and Powbe 
Cary. Collected and published by Hurd & Houghton. A nice holi- 
day book. 





— Happy now are the children whose thoughtful nts have bought 
for them ‘‘Avilude, or Game of Birds.’ They gather around the table 
with bright eyes and smiling faces as it’s announced, ‘‘We are to have a 
game of Avilude.’’ A whole winter of enjoyment combined with in- 
struction, for seventy-five cents. Sent post paid on receipt of price, by 
West and Lee, Worcester, Mass. 





—Along the line of the Grand Trunk Railroad, between 
the Island Pond Station and the French village of Canti- 
cock, in Canada, a distance of eighteen miles, the country: 
is almost an unbroken forest, and wild animals are fre-' 
quently seen beside the road staring in wonder at the pass- 
ing trains, while deer, foxes, lynxes, and wolves often 
bound across the rails in front of the locomotive. Some 
years since the latter animals were remarkably plenty, 
sometimes appearing in droves of a dozen or twenty. 

One evening, late in the autumn, a young man had occa- 
sion to pass along this lonesome way on foot, and had not 
accomplished more than half the distance when he heard 
a crackling ‘in the bushes at the. side of the track, denot- 
ing the presence of some wild animal. Thinking to fright- 
en the creature he threw a stone towards the place where it 
appeared to be. 

his was answered by a how] from the wolf, for such it 
was; and what added to the discomfort of the situation, 
various other howls were echoed and re-echoed by wolves 
from all sides, and they soon began to close in around the 
now ee frightened man, who started on a run, but 
was soon obliged to slacken his pace from sheer exhaustion. 
Although the packjof wolves now numbered about twenty, 
they still, for some reason, failed to attack him, but sur- 
rounded him at the distance ot a few paces, each moment 
growing bolder and bolder. In his desperation he picked 


to escape them, ee however, a. prove mnt ae 
, as soon as he turned to run they wo surTro 

a ee oumeteeanel: Suovverionn dase et nua ona -and the only method -by which he coul a them at bay 
willing to be caught; green mossy banks woo to repose, and song and | Was to keep up the shower of missiles, shouting at the top 
dance give him the most pleasurable emotions. An almost oriental para- | Of his voice. é 


dise opens its doors to him. The book is fitled withcurious, quaint ad- 
Barring some faults of grammatical construction and crude il- 
lusions, the book, asa whole, is one that may be truly called amusing 


Tilustrated. 


This, like all of our friend Towbridge’s works, is a live book, and 
written with an aim to amuse and instruct. The story of “Jack Haz- 


author, J. T. T., had this very thought in his mind: “I will give the 
He has depicted the 
big elephant, the caravan, and the numerous other stories for boys, in 
his own inimitable, humorous manner, and you can’t help laughing 
The finale of the elephant show is a serio- 
comic episode, a passing accident that occurs once, perhaps in a boy’s 


8vo. 


Miss Forrester is unfortunatcly the daughter of an English gambler 
and a French woman, whose early education was much of it received in 
She, by fortunate circumstances, reached the posi- 
tion of a ballet dancer, and later in her career she was induced to accept 
the very equivocal one of a gay decoy to a celebrated gambling house in 
Hamburg. These scenes soon tired upon her restless disposition, and a 
dislike to her surroundings induced her to leave this unsatisfactory mode 
Leaving Hamburg, we next find her the companion of a wealthy 
Here the old role 18 again enacted. She resolves to take 
‘**‘Why should I not?’’ is the burden of her thought. 
She is not longin making up her mind that Henry Bryanstone, a rich ar- 
istocratic gentleman, is just the man to make her happy, and she soon 
seeks means for an introductionto him. The friends of Bryanstone are 
not particularly willing he should marry Miss Forrester, and hs knows 
just what they think of the game she is playing. However, he marries 
her, and they have been married but a short time when the husband 
hears unmistakable and unpleasant rumors concerning his wife, and here 
commences plot and counterplot, which constitute the interest of the 


This quiet, idylic story of English humble life, is full of natural 
pathos and exquisite pen painting; in some of its parts almost painfully 
intensified. Caleb’s wooing may be read with profit; it is in deed and in 
truth a beautiful love story. Everyone who carefully reads this must 
love Elfida, that noble, strong-hearted maiden, so very unlike most other 
maidens, so trueto every noble principle of womanly character and re- 
‘*Willie’’ is a very good character, yet we perceive not 
the least appearance of perfection in this good boy. He is, however, 
The story in all its points is good and well told. 


Stories from Swedish and Flemish 


of a larger growth. Hans Christian Anderson is a name to hold in rever- 





up stones and threw toward them, at which they would: 
scatter for a brief period, and he would make another effort, 












































OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


—_+>—__— 

This paper is a model of typographical neatness, and its contents are 
sufficiently varied and interesting to secure for it a cordial reception 
from that class of the public to whose taste it caters.—[New York Times. 

It is a handsome sheet of sixteen large pages, and is filled with a va- 
riety of very interesting reading.—[New York Sun. 

There is need for a new advocate to make the American people more in 
love with outdoor life, and Forest anp STREAM promises to do the work 
admirably. The various departments are edited with knowledge and 
skill.—[New York Journal of Commerce. 

The publication of a new sporting journal, Forest AND STREAM, is 
another evidence of the increasing love of our people for the sports of 
the field and athletic exercise. There is every evidence that good fortune 

awaits the new-comer. That this should be so is a source of congratula- 
tion.—[New York Express. 

Its preposessing appearance is no slight confirmation of its claim to a 
high. and manly tone in its conduct—[Home Journal. 

It is tastefully arranged and handsomely printed, and seems to be well 
adapted to persons of cultivated tastes.—[New York Tribune. 

Mr. Hallock is an enthusiastic sportsman, a good writer, afd compe- 
tent to make a ‘‘sporting paper”’ fit for household reading.—[New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

We commend with special earnestness the claims of FoREsT AND 
SrrEaq to favorable attention.—[The South. 

We may safely predict its success.—[New Orleans Home Journal. 

It is neat as to typography and varied and interesting as to contents. 
—(Hartford Times. 

The matter of the sample number is both appropriate and interesting. 
—[Brooklyn (E.D.) Times. 


It is a necessary publication, and we welcome its birth with open arms. 
It occupies its own position, intruding upon no pre-occupied ground, but 
it is an elevated position. To sportsmen of the gun and fishing-rod it will 
ve invaluable.—[Brooklyn Review. 


Got up ina handsome manner, both as to presswork and arrangement 
of contents.—[Philadelphia Ledger. 


It is decidedly the most recherche thing of the kind ever issued in this 
country, and so far as we know is the peer of anything similar in Eng- 
land. All its departments show a practical and intellectual filling up 
which challenges general favor.—[Germantown Telegraph. 

Judging by the number before us we can unhesitatingly recommend the 
ForEst AND STREAM to all who take an interest in out-door recreation 
and physical culture. It will no doubt merit the patronage of our sport- 
ing gentlemen.—[Every Evening, (Wilmington, Delaware). 

The terms are very reasonable for such a large and necessarily expen 
sive paper. We commend it to oursportsmen friends most heartily. We 
like the ring of its editorials, evidently written by the true lover of nature 

in its multiplied and beautiful forms.—[Niagara Falls Gazette. 


There is a standard of excellence and usefulness not yet attained by 
any sporting paper in the country, and Forrest AND STREAM.will find its 
success at the top of the ladder.—[New York Graphic. . 

It covers ground not occupied by any other journal.—[Waterloo (New 
York) Observer. 

Sincerely hope it will live long and prosper. 
success.—Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

Health, longevity, and happiness largely depend upon such open air 
pursuits, and a journal like this is the best means to effect the object.— 
Portland (Me.) Argus. . 


WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY. 


—_ + — 

I hope you will meet with entire success in your project. My days of 
active life in the field and forest have gone by, but I recall my experience 
with pleasure, and I feel that Iowe my health in a good degree to early 
habits of free exercise in the open air in forests and along our streams. 
—[Horatio Seymour. 

There is a demand for just such a paper as this. It will give me very 
great pleasure, indeed, todo allI can tohelp your journal.—[Professor 
8. F. Baird, Smithsonian Institute: 

I have no doubt that Forest AND STREAM will have a large circulation. 
Consider me a subscriber.—[George A. Boardman, Naturalist. 

Such a journal, conducted upon the principles and with the spirit which 
you announce, will certainly find warm support.—[Rev. J. Clement 
French. ‘ 

I have no doubt you will make it a marked success.—[Hon..J. D. Caton. 

I wish you the best sort of success in your effort to make a journal of 
out-door sports such as a gentleman can read and write in.—[Charles D. 
Warner. ‘ ; 

I doubt not it will be a great success. 
for.—[Major John H. King, U.S.A. 

T have long wished just such a journal to receive into my family, that 
my boys may learn from a better teacher than myself the best way in 
which to follow the sports that in years past have given me so much plea- 
sure.—[Henry W. Abbott, Boston. 

Under your management it ought to be a success.—[W. H. Venning. 
Inspector Marine and Fisheries, Canada. 

You shall have all the aid and comfort Ican give yon in your enter- 
prise.—[Com. L. A. Beardslee, Washington Navy Yard. 

I must congratulate you on the very attractive appearance of your 
paper. Keep it up to the standard you have marked out for it, and it will 
become an assured success.—[Rev. Charles F. Deems. 

Nothing but the exigencies of my roving life have prevented me fron 
starting, or trying to start, just such a journal as yours. You shall have 
my hearty co-operation.—[Professor Elliott Coues, Smithsonian Institute. 

Your paper is just what we have long wanted, and will take well in the 
Southern States.—[Dr. R. P. Myers, Savannah, Ga. 

The editorial matter, the contributions, and the make-up and general 
appearance of the paper are just suchas Fishrod and Nimrod admire. 
—[Genio C. Scott? 

I am glad to hear of your literary enterprise. It will give me pleasure 
to put you, or any one else representing the Forest AND STREAM, in the ~ 
way of getting information for your paper.—[Andrew H. Green, Comp- 
troller, and Central Park Com’r. : 

“*I take the heartiest interest in Forrst anp StREvM. I have always 
thought that an Americvn “Land fand Water” was needed, and that 
many valuable observations are yearly lost, through the want of some 
such medium of communication between field-haturalists.”.—Prof. G. 
Browne Goode, Middletown Unviersity. 

I wish the Forest anp STREAM every success, and will be most happy 
tolend any assistance in my powerto make it so.—Hon. Robert B. 
Roosevelt. ‘ 

Success to your enterprise. I think the field isa broad one, and not 
yet occupied to any good purpose.—Prof. N. A. Newton, Yale College. 

You have got a handsome paper, and one admirably made up. I hove 
you will continue in your success.—J. M. Bailey, Editor Danbury News. 


It certainly deserves 





It is wanted, and must be called 








—“‘That single barrel gun killed for me this morning six 
ravbits. The otherclub I have promised to start is looking 
well. If it takes two months to get in the Sharpe rifle I 
shall besatisfied. As a start I send you $25 and names.” 
This is from a young gentleman in Boston. A Prize given 
with every subscription. é : 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
PRIZE LIST. 
A PRIZE FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 


The Publishers of FOREST AND STREAM 
In order to stimulate the development of 
MANLY AND ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 


AS OF 
wees . 
ARCHERY 
FOOTBALL 
and CROQUET, 
Have made arrangemets with the Manufacturers of 
REMINGTON, SHARPE, AND WARD BURTON 
RIFLES, AND OF THE REMINGTON BREECH 
LOADING FOWLING PIECE; WITH THE @ 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
SKATES IN THE COUNTRY; 
IMPORTERS OF BEST 
ENGLISH ARCHERY 
AND CRICKET IMPLEMENTS; WITH PROMI- 
NENT CROQUET MAKERS, AND FISHING 
SROD MAKERS, 


To Farnish these ,various articles tas prizes *to'sub 
e 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


SKATES. 

For $5,00, FoREst AND STREAM one year, to any ad- 
dress in the United States, with One Pair of Skates, 
any size; with straps; Monitor Pattern; price, $1,75. 
Or Ladies’ skates, trimmed toe and heel straps; brass 
plate; price, $1,75. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, or The Barney and 
Berry Club Skate; price, $4,00. 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, nickel plated; price, 


Senate wil) mention size of skate required, or 
send length of foot. Skates sent free of all expense 
¢" This is an admirable eopeeiy te furnish boys, 
gentlemen and ladies with. skates. 5 

CRICKET. 

For $5,00, one copy one year, with one College Crick- 
et Bat ; price $1,50. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one polished 
good Match Bat, Cla shaw’s make; price, 00; or 
one best Dark or -Duke’s tripple sewed cricket ball, 
price, $3,00; or one set of brass ringed cricket stumps, 


For 3 ,00, four copies, one year, with one best 
spring bat, one College bat, one Dark cricket ball; 


ice, $7,50. 
Piror T00, five copies, one year, with a complete 


cricket set; one College bat, one polished bat, Clap- 
shaw; one Dark cricket ball; one set of stumps; price 


00. 
ARCHERY. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one five feet 
best Eaglish lance wood bow, bone tipped, with half 
dogen best arrows; price, $3,75. 

: FOOTBALL. 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with oue Rugby 
football; price, $6,00. 

FISHING RODS. 

For $5, one copy, one dozen assorted trout flies, by 
the very best makers, Miller, Coachman, Hackle, Green- 
drake, &c,; price, $1,50. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one four joint, 
light baes rod, suitable for perch, pickerel, trout, black 
bass; ash and lance wood; price, $4,00. 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one superior 
four jo nt, light rod, suitable for kinds of fishing; 

rice, $7,00. 

. For , twelve copies, one elegant rod, can be used 

as a 10, 10}, or 14 foot rod, suitable for trout, black 

bass, with fly, or for trolling bass or pickerel; as fine 

a rod that can be made; German silver on hollow 

butt; with three tips; ash and lance wood; price, $35 
CROQUET. 

For $10,00, two copies, La year, with one complete 


set of t; . ' 
For $20.00, tole copies. one Ys with very hand- 
some set of croquet; price, $7,00. 

For $26,00, five copies, one year, with superb set of 
croquet; price, $10,00. 

For $30,90, six copies, one year, with the best and 
finest set of croquet made; price, $14. 

REMINGTON RIFLE. 

For $75, fifteen copies, one year, with one Reming 
ton Deer rifle; very fine; round barrel; 24 inch; car- 
tridge, 46-1000; price, $28. 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Target 
Rifle; 30 inch octag barrel; to be used for spree, 
hunting, or target shooting; the best and finest model; 
the rifle used at Creedmoor; y . 

For $100, twenty copies, one ee with one Reming- 
ton double-barreled, breech loading shot-gun; new 
pattern, just introduced; walnut stock; decarbonized 
steel barrel; one of the best guns ever offered to Amer- 
ican sportsmen; price, $45. 

SHARPE a a ‘ 

For $100,twenty copies, one year, one Sharpe 
canted or target rifle; best quality; 26 inch, octagon 
barrel; 40-100 calibre; oil stock; open sight; single 
trigger; price $40. 

WARD BURTON RIFLE. 
- For $200, forty copies, one year, with one Ward 
Barton rifle, m ne gun for lar, " conrying 
from 3 to 8 cart ; calibre 45-100; leagth of barre 
24 to %6 inches: weight, 8 to 10 pounds. » $80. 
RKER BREECH LOADING DOUBLE 
— oo BARREL GUN. - 

‘Or $100, vhs’ 20) a one year, and one decarbon- 
ined steel barrel, solid breach* back action Parker Gun, 
Ko. 12 a 0 penne, Price, F*. 

SINGL UBLE BARREL MUZZLE 
LOADING SHOT GUNS. 

For $20, four copies, one year, with one American 

ong tora m. perfectly safe; blue barrels; wal- 

hut stock; y f° 

For $35. #even copies, one year, with one American 
double gun; fine blue barrels; walnut stock; a handy 
and reliable gun every way; yoinn, $18. . 

For $50, ten , one year, with one double boys’ 

twist barre ard 


viceable piece in every way; price, 
copy ith ‘Hallock Fishing 
hb wi “ "s 
rouriets" price, $2; or “Wingate’s Rifle Manual; 
price, $1,75. 
ENGRAVINGS. 


wees tle pes 


("Every article is of the finest quality and will be 
Pp pos clubs can of course secure an: of 
ersons 
tor Stee Seo oder to tabeeribart. 7 


secure these most liberal prizes subscri; 
akeanutin watudle temmniee 1874. Z 


; jotels. 
St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 


P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been newl 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table wit 
everv convenience and comfort fo guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—OORNER OF— 


Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts., 


GX, TRUMAN, | Proprietors. NEW YORK. 


Sportsmen's Goods. 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 
Forbe’s Patent ACME Club Skates, 
ee _; 


The only reliable and really Seur-FasTentne SKATE 
ever invented. 









Agents also, for Winslow’s Wood Top and Lapizs’ 
Sxartes, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 


Best oe Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 
178 Washington Street. 


ar aech- Loading Dox bie 






GUNS ™N 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 
—AND— 
= SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST., 
NEW YORK. 
eae 


Agents for ‘he United States Arms Company’s 
Repeating Pistols. 





Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co... 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIN TACKLE, 


SO Fulton St., N. Y. 
Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48 Beekman Street, 

10-62 NEW YORK. 


J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 
FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES 


19 N. William Street, New York. 
10-62 ’ 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF . 


Fishing ‘Tackle 
Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies." 4— 


“KELLOGG & DECKER, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
ee <A a nore 
: Badges and Medals. 


28 Bond Street, New York. 
Ho! for the Holidays ! 
SEGARS. SEGARS, 


Gentlemen who desire to have a smoke for 


themselves and friends, or wish to & present of 
pure brands of and the luxury of the : 


_ F, PONS, 118 Water street. 


will sendthem anywhere by express, C. 0. DA 


2 = 





FOREST AND STREAM. 319 





Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


a 
a 


THE LONDON, 





Miscellaneous Advertisements. 



















455 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. , 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. WELSH RABBIT. TRIPE SUP- 


Eve served in BEST LONDON STYLE. Un- 
rivalled accommodations for Supper Parties. Open 
all night. GEORGE P. 8, Proprietor. 


EK. H. MADISON, 
INPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF. 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Fishing 
Tackle Boxing Gloves, Fencing 
Foils, and Base-Ball Goods, 
564 Fulton Street, near Navy St. 
BROOKLYN. 


FOR SALE.—An ASTRONOMICAL REFRACTOR 
TELESCOPE, made by SLUGG, England. Has}: 
in. Object Glass. 3 PANCROTIC CELESTIAL EYE- 
PIECES, g in power from 100 to 300 diame- 
ters. 1 TERREST EYE-PIECE. 1 CLUSTER 
and NEB., diagonal prism, &c., mounted on 5 foot 
Garden Stand, with rack work motion, im altitude, 
- Also a lot of Astronomical Books. Address as 
above. 


TROUT. SPAWN. 


Weare prepared to furnish TROUT SPAWN in any 
uantity 


AKEN FROM 3 YEAR OLD TROUT. 


WARRANTED ALIVE AND SOUND. 
Parties about to engage in the 
Culture of Trout, 
will find it to their advantage to correspond with us. 

Address 
Chureh’s Spring Piscicultural Co. 
19—tf FALL RIVER. MASS. 


$$ re ne ss 
NO COMMISSION CHARGED 
and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
so, 00 Chatham St., New York, 


PF. GROTE. A. JO8. KAPP, 


Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &c. 
A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more —— than any 
other known preparation. For sale by Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 

Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 anD 30 Futon Sr., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF : 


AS, ANIMALS 


And F'owls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &e., 
55 Ch 


atham Street, 
8d door from N. Wiliam. NEW:YORK. 


Saeed 
WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 

BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
ANTELOPE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 


MALS AND BIRDS. 
CHAS. REIOHE. HENRY REICHE. 


H. W. COLLENDER. 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 











MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS F.CROTE & CO. 
No. 738 BROADWAY, Turners & Dealers 
2 aman ent ate cient in Wvory, 








ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 
Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FISHING TACKLE 


On hand the } t ana best assortment ever ex: 
hibited in the Uni States. They particularly call 
attention to their 

TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 

Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Get. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 


And every Variety and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 
Parties fitted out with priate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and P: Coast, Canada,. Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &., &. 


= 101-— 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 
—:0: — 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celeb Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 


One of the “Forgst anp Stream” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 
sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


“TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


$1 FULTON STREET, 
: BROOKLYN. 18-26 


GAIL, BORDEN’S 
Canned Goods. 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 

DENSED ' MILKs 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE 
with Refined and 


114 East 14th St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Bails and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks ki 
tee pg » and all other — 


KRUG & CQOv’S 
-CHAMPAGNE 
A WINE OF OOD PEE. EXCELLENCE 
A. ROCHEREAU & CoO., 


SoLE AGENTs FoR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM 
To be had of all family grocers. — 10 26 


Glothing and Gumishing Goods. 






__ FRANCIS PROBST, _ 


Merchant Tailor 
Oppo Pee ee cnt 


Formerly with J. WEIDENFEL 
1048 th J. ENFELD, 743 Broadway. 


-ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


Milk (CELEBRATED 
sO UEDEN’S ROAST BEEF SHIRT M AKER, 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
This for ‘FINE SHIR COLLARS AND 


CUFFS TO ORDER 
-AT POPULAR PRICEs,— 
“ Furniahang 


in gi eat variety. 


“\ a 
ie |) | 


= 
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[The new Tribune Building stands upon the old 
site, and will be the largest newspaper office in the 
world. It will be nine stories high, and will cost, ex- 
elusive of site, one million dollars. | 


Shew-Pork Cribune. 


The Leading American Newspaper. 
“NEVER SO GOOD AS IT IS TO-DAY.” 

The unlimited and unsolicited verdict of 
the hundreds of thousands of readersof THE TRI- 
BUNE, is that the paper was never so good as at the 
present time. During the a year it has enlarged its 
tield and improved its facilities in every direction, and 
enters upon the year 1874, which is to be une of the 
most important in public nt pee affairs, with 
most euseeraees prospects. THE TRIBUNE, how- 
ever, believes im deeds rather than in words, in resu!ts 
rather thanin promises. It points to its record and its 
columns for the past twelve months as the best evi- 
dence of what it. has done, and the most satisfactory 
pledge of what it will do. All the distinctive features 
of the paper will be preserved and strengthened; the 
**Extras,”’ whose sale has reached hundreds of thou- 
sands, will be continued; the front of its new buildins 
completed, and the present admitted pre-eminence o 
the paper, not only maintained, but sti.l further ad- 
vanced. : 

Asan invaluable paper for the Farmers 
of the whole country TH RIBUNE fully maintains 
its well known and admitted position. It publishes 
much more’ niatter of interest to Farmers and their 
families than amy of the atztotly Cagpicaltarel”” papers, 
and no Farmer can afford to be without it unless he 
can afiord also to be without all the market reports— 
cattle, grain and produce—information of agricultural 
events and pears, and all the general news of the 
day. To every intelligent Farmer THE TRIBUNE 1s 
simply indispensable. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
™Daty, (by mail), one year, $10. 
Semi-WkRBKLY, one year, $3; five copies, one year, 
$12.50; ten copies (and one Extra), one year, $25. 
WEBELY, One year, $2; five copies, $7.50; ten cop- 
ies, $12.50; twenty copies, $22, and thirty copies, $30. 
Each person procuring a club of ten or more sub- 
acribers Pe entitied to one extra WEEKLY, and of fifty 
or more toa SEMI-WEEKLY. Papers addressed sep- 
arate to each member of clubs will be charged ten 
cents additional to the above rates. 
Specimen copies of either edition of THE TRIBUNE 
sent free on application. 
Terms invariably Cash in Advance. 
Remittances at sender's risk, unless ir registered 
jetter, by draft on New York, or postal money order. 
Address: THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS. 


Extra sheets issued occasionally, and con- 
taining the latest and best things in art, science, liter- 
ature, history, and religious discussions. Half a mil- 
lion already sold. The series of fourteen Extras now 
published sent by mail to any address in the United 
States for One Dollar. Additional Extra sheets, con- 
taining the two recent novels, ‘‘May,”’ by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, and ‘Lords and Ladies,” each by mail ten 
cents. Descriptive circulars, giving full details of the 
contents of each Extra, sent free on ——-. 

Address: THE TRIBUNE, New York. | 


A RARE CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY. 
A MAGAZINE AND A_ NEWSPAPER. 
BOTH FOR LITTLE MORE THAN ONE, 

Tas TRIBUNE has completed arrangements by 
which it is enabled to supply the following 
ublications, together with either edition of Tax 
RarBune, ata yery marked reduction from the regu- 

becription prices. 
ae Pubshr's With With 
regular Weekly Semi 


8 
34 
gE 

a 


a 
38 


The Nation 

Demorest's Monthly 
Fortnightly Review 
Atlantic Monthly........ eee 


Galaxy 
ence Mor 
ren Journal 


Chimney Corner 


lie’s Lady's Journal 
lentes Boya’ & Girls’ Weekly 


te 
RADON ONS SSE TCO CORO AORTA RO MOE ES 
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easeeee Rates eeeeeree see 


‘e Weekly Newspaper... 
Then . Tax 
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This Rifle, after being tested in the severest man- 
ner by the late Board of U. S. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred different sys- 
tems, includiug the best guns of Europe, say of it, 
‘that it is the best rifle they have seen. or of which 
they have any knowledge. ‘They therefore recom 
mend it for trial in the hands of the a. A seven 

und carbine on this plan,with coarse military sights, 
1as made better targets at Creedmoor the past sum- 
mer, than the best English and American target 
ae weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 
sights. 

We are now makin, 
merous demands, an 
market. 

The nk is our ecale of prices:— 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE RIFLE for large game, 

carrying from 8 to 8 en 70 to 85 grs. of 

powder, 350 to 400 grs. of lead, 8to 10 Ibs. 
weight $60. 
and upwards, according to finish. 

SPECIAL LONG RANGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 
for Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 
fre. of lead, carrying 3 to 8 charges, weight, 10 

8. from $ 
and upwards. 

MAGAZINE RIFLES for general use. Carry3 @ 
to9 cartridges. 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead 

§ from $40.00 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for long range 
Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. powder; lead, 480 
grs., from 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for general use, 6 
to 7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, from. . $30.0) 

and upwards. 

The calibre of all our rifles, unless otherwise or- 
dered, will be 45-100. ‘ 


All communications shonld be addressed to 


BETHEL BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 84 Wall St., N. Y. 
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HUNTING HON TAAPME EXC 
i “It is certainly the best of Amer- 
ican magazines. ’”’— Hrpress, Buffalo, 
J: 


THE GALAXY 


FOR 1874. 


these guns to suppiy the nu- 
will soon have them in the 





A brilliant opening for the New 
Year. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
i. 


it contains articles by the well known writers: 
Jadge Black, 
Justin McCarthy, 
Col. J. W. DeForest, 
Albert Khodes, 
Richard Grant White, 
Dr. Guernsey, 
Hichard B. Kimball. 
WHAT A GALAXY O7 GREAT WRITERS FOR 
A SINGLE NUMBER! 
if. 


In addition to the regular articles by the above list 
of brilliant writers the DEPARTMENT ARTICLES 
alone are worth double the price of the magazine. 
The Scientific Miscellany by Prof. E. L. Youmans, 
Driftwood by Philip Quilibert (Geo. E. Pond), Current 
Literature, 
Editor. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


1874. 


THE “GALAXY” is about as near 
perfection as anything can be.”— 
Daily Register, New Haven, Conn. 

“There is not a dull page be- 
tween its covers.”—N. Y Times. 


PRICE 35 Cts. PER NUMBER. 


Subscription price $4 per year. 


SHELDON & CO., 
677 Broadway, New York. 


= TO SPORTSMEN. 


CHAMPION POINTER 
“BELLE.” 


The artist ically engraved portrait of this REMARK- 
ABLE ANIMAL has been enlarged by a celebrated 
animal painter of this city. afterwards cut on stone by 
the American Photo-Li ic Co. The size of 


The 

trials xg? 
n sportaman to another as a holiday 
se One Dotlar by Mail; Discount to 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co.’ 


y Arthur Sedgwick, Nebule, by the_ 


gportsmen’s Goods - 


EMINGT ON, 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


niles and Sot Gus, 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘“‘Creedmoor” Shoot. 
ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2,.and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug, 9, See re- 
ports. Unequalied for accufacy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Loed- 


ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation; 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. ' 

“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
‘kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every _. in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From W. Y. Zimes, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1873. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR~ 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable eat omen el greener only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR,. ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 


aad 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 
GUNS 


BREECH LOADING 


A SPECIALTY. 


We would call the ‘attention of the publicto our 

large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Manafactured by the flores celebrated makers : 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, ond other makers. 
A full line of fine 


PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
DIXONS & HA WKSLEY'S SHOOTING TACKLE. 


Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 


STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 


manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the et a 

best in the market, can be easily re ith ordi- 
neces- 


, Without the use of the im; 
TY oe all other styles of shells. 
AND TRAP, 


cory ip prime 

BUSSEY'S PAT: GYRO 
WITH CASE, AND 100 

AGENTS FOR THE 

Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 

WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. . 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &c., &. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C.Field &Co. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Solid 
Silver Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 


Exclusively. 

Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


iorhan Manuf @ (0, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. 1. 


TOYS FOR THE MILLION 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


INow is the time for the se- 
lection of Tokens of Affec- 
tion and Friendship, to be- 
stow as Christmas and New 
Year’s Gifts. 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


LORD & TAYLOR'S 


BROADWAY and 20TH ST. 


THE SANITARIAN. 
A.N. BELL, M. D., Editor. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The foatany Sg is now uppermost in the 
public mind, is gratifying to see that the dis- 
cussion of it is ing to be kept as a “‘mystery”’ in 
the medical . Every human being is con- 
cerned in this matter; and if sanitary science has any 
eugsestions to make. they must be made ae 
the people themselves. is is what the nt 
before us aims to do, and this it is doing l. 
ular Monthi; 


Science i 
“As its name tanptios, THe SANITARIAN is devoted 
entirely to ae Science, in its hberal and proper 
sense, The field it occupies is a most important one, 
and the editor admirably qualified for the work he has 
undertaken.” — Medical 7 
“Consistent with his announcement, Dr. Bell seems 


to have — no pains 
continued app 
clear yet co 


which the public are directly 
portance of which cannot be overestimated." —. 
ton’s Journal. 

“This isa unite Journal, containing original es- 
says on various Sanitary topics, by some of our most 
prominent medical scholars, popular enough to be 
read with profit by every who reads, and 
learned enongh to be of interest to medical men. 
It ought to be read and by every family, be- 
cause it teaches how avoid numerous causes of 
aaa, and to support health and vigor.”— The Isra- 


“A Health Journal—not the cheap 
Bt rere 
“E54 a higher edeeen, common to our 
wonreaceias o 5 


which it anon questions of public and private health." 
The National. s 


Annual Subscription, $8 in advance. Single 
30 cents. 


“ “ 


“ . “ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


tatensen fet publication, 
scrptcns, shouldbe adareee 
E SANITARIAN,” 
A DA gO. Raber 
411 @ 118 





